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PUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


OUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, ander the Rev.T. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Follow and Tutor of Worcester Collego, Oxford, First and Becond 
Class Classics. First Cless in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FOR! 


0 jain M. we ~ Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 


(XFoRD B.A. (High Classical Honours) 


COACHES for UNIVERSITY aud PUBLIC SCHOOL EXAMS, and 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Viva voce or by post.—Address X., care of Rayner, 
2, Devereux-court, Strand. 


RAWING and PAINTING. — An 
ARTIST (Exhibitor and Medallist) gives LESSONS in OIL and 
WATER-CULOURS, Freehand and Model Drawing taught. Schools 
attended.—Address E., 46, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, 


QTH CENTURY ART 


SOCIETY, 
CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES, 
The SUMMER EXUIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 6, daily. 


; _FREEMAN & MARRIOTT, Secs. 
IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS.—ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, an 4 
SCULPTURF.—OPEN FREE, from 11 to5. on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS 44 JULY and AUGUST. Cards for 


Private ‘oe avd for d of the CURATOR, at the 
Museum 














ENNYSONIANA. —See HAMILTON’S 
COLLECTION of PARODIES of the Poems of Tenn: son, Longfellow, 
Tom a and Bret Harte. In Mouthly Parts, price Sixpence, Part VIII. 
now © 
” London : REEVES & TURNER, 19%, Stran!, W.C.; 
GILBERT & FIELD, Gracechurch-street and Moorgate-street, E.C. 


~CHOOL PREMISES to LET.—At Mid- 


summer, the Extensive and Specially Plann’ d Premises known as 
LINDON GROVE, ALDERLEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER, which has 
been for many years and is now conducted as a Boys’ Boarding School, 
accommodating ‘about Sixty Pupi!ls.—For particulars apply to Davip 
Wappineton, Bolton, 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 


22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


AD- 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at MONTREAL, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 
President-Elect— 
The Rt. Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., reas. 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and the 
days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as Lege wy 4 determined 
by Organising Committees for the several sectious before the beginning of 
the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several Communications, that 
each Author should Prepare an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable 
for insertion in the bl d Tr of the A i and the 
Council request that he wili send it, together with the original Memoir, by 
book-post, on or before JULY 21, addressed thus:—"‘GENERAL SECRE TARIES, 
British Association, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. For Sec 
On the present occasion, however, it may not be possible in all cases to fur- 
nish Authors whose Papers are accepted before the Meeting with printed 
copies of their Keports or Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to the 
Author that his Paper should bo read on any particular days, he is requested 
to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 

Reports on the Progress of Science, and od Researches entrusted to Indi- 
viduals or Committees, must be forwarded tot the — for presentation 
to the ya whether tho 
Author on be he at the Annual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the Asso- 
ciation perv it is in the hands of the Secretary before the conclusion of the 


Meeting. T. G, BONNEY, Secretary. 


N __—_ OFFICE will be CLOSED from AUGUST 6TH until further 
notice, 











The beautiful Island of Herm, between Guernsey and Sark, in the Eng'ish 

Channel ged —- unique Pp h + yachisman, 
or busivess man seeking rest and recreation 
ina casulog climate, with a series of attractions which could not ve 
matched within ten or eleven hours of London, The island is a mile and 
a-half long by three-quarters of a mile broad. and contains 469 statute 
acres, including 100 acres of highly fertile arable and pasture land, with 
fine deep alluvial soil, forming by far the largest farm in one occupation 
in the Channel Islands, The remainder of the land has a picturesque 
broken surface, clad with gorse and cover, and there are some rich feed- 
ing lanes, Pheasants, partridges, wild geese, and rabbits aboun’. The 
entire island is in hand, and available for possession. A good family 
house, stabling, and gardens, in a well-chosen and picturesque position 
inthe centre of the isiand, Tere are several sinailer houses and cottages, 
and a large hotel, The lands are well adapted for tho growth of fruit and 
the high-priced early potatoes and vegetables which are daily so exten- 
sively exported from the neighbouring Islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 
Exceedingly heavy crops of grapes are obtained from the extensive 
vineries, The property is likely to prove a good and remunerative invest- 
ment for capital, besides offering a great scope for residential enjoyment. 
There are several springs of fine water on tne island. The property is 
held on lease from the Crown (by Order in Council of H M. George II.), 
perpetually renewable every twenty-one years on payment of a nominal 
fine of £42 and at a rent of £14 per anoum, and is free from any rates, 
tuxes, and Government dues of «very kind. ‘here is good fishing around 
the island, and lobsters and crabs are abundant. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 


FARMER, & BRIDGEWATER will SELL the above valuable and 
very attractive PROPERTY at the MART, on TUESDAY, JULY 2, at 2 
o’clock (unless an acceptable offer be made by private contract). The 
manager will, with his boat, meet any intending purchaser at St. Peter's 
Port, Guernsey, by ap A 











Particulars, plan, and views of Messrs. ARNOLD & CO., Solicitors, 60, 
Carey-street, W.C. ; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 80, Cheapside. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL propose to APPOINT to THREE BERKELEY FELLOW- 
SHIPS, of the value of £100 each, for the year 1984-5, in one or more of the 
following subjects :—(!) Classics ; (2) English Language and Literature ; 
(3) History ; (4) Philosophy ; (5) Pure Mathematics; (6) Applied Mathe- 
matics ; (7) Engineering: (8) Physics; (9) Chemistry ; (10) Biology, in- 
cluding Physiology ; (11) Geology, including Palaeontology. 

he ap. ointments will be made after of a 
evidence furn shed by the applicants, 
The conditions of award and tenure will be forwarded on request. 
— to be sent to the Keyistrar, on or before the 18TH 


SEPTE J. Houme NICHOLSON, Registrar, 
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CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by _ oy ay ed Company, one by - pe the — of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, sq., M.P., one by E. B, Foster, Eaq., 
will be “OFF ERED for COMPETITION ty AUGUST. A+ 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884. Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

jon usual age of entry being between It avd 17, a degree may be taken 


at 

The College charges for edging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation). and iuciuding all necessary expenses of Iuition and University 
Fees, are £84 perannum. 


For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


LECTURES. —Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


urer, University, Durham, is arranging with Literary Societies 
for his PUBLIC LECTURES on 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 
next Winter. Syllabus with Recommendations on application. 


** Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputation by his treatment 
of his subjects, and the highest testimony bas been borne to his ability.” 


“The lectare v wasn \ reat treat “"—Liverpool 4 Mer cury, Nov. 7th, 1882. 








[To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


ce PERIODICALS. eee! & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

} 4 Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 

the Ww, my other high-class Publications, cal! attention to the facilities 

A ee r the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 

i of PERIODICAL ae whether Illustrated or Plain. 

tstimates furnished to Projectors w Periodieals, for either, Printing or 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Quuee-street, London, W. 








HRENOLOGICAL CLASS.— 
P Prof. L. N. FOWLER intends ho'ding a PHRENOLOGICAL CLASS 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN at his LUNDON OFFICE, commencing 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY IsT, at 7.30. Tne Lessons will extend over 
seven evenings. 

Feo, £2 2s., payable in advance. 
For further particulars apply to Prof. FOWLER, %, Imperia]-buildings, 


Ludgate-circus, London, E 





PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘*Pegs,” * Links,” or 
* Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Ss Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, 

Giving Opinions of Mr. RICHARD r% PROCTOR 
and others, 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


_ (Opposite Mudie’ 8 ’ Library). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY, 
New F 


Mdition, now ready, postage free on application, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, 


281, ReaunT STReer, AND 2, Kina Srreet, CiBAPsIDE. 


Now ready, TENTH EDITION, price 7s. 6d. 
(Seventeenth Thousand.) 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


BY 
Prof, HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., FVG.S, 
CONTENTS. 

NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL SPHERE— 
The LAW of CONTINUITY — BIOGENESIS — 
DEGENERATION —GROWTH— DEATH — MORTI- 
FICATION—ETERNAL LIFE—ENVIRON YWENT— 
CONFORMITY to TYPE —SEMIPARASITISM — 
CLASSIFICATION. 


British Quarterly Review, July:—‘ There is, wo 
believe, no previous instance of any work on re ligious 
philosophy attaining such great and rapid success. 
The extraordinary success of the work is due to its 
merits. Its ferm and its leading ideas are quite 
original; it is one of the mo-t sugg restive books we 
have ever read; its style is admirable.” 

The Spectator :—“ This is one of the most impressive 
and suggestive books on religion that we have read for 
a long time. No one who Treads the papers entitled 
‘ Biogenesis,’ * Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ and 
‘Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this 
volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new 
and powerful teacher.” 


The Literary Churchman :—‘ One of the most able 
and interesting books on the relations which exist 
between natural science and spiritual life that has 
appeared. Mr. Drummond writes_ perfect English ; 
his ideas are fresh, and expressed with adinirable 
felicity.”’ 

The Expositor:—“‘A very clever and well-written 
book which has rapidly won a wide reputation. There 
is much which is striking, original, sugg restive, at once 
finely conceived and eloquently expressed,” 

The Nonconformist :—‘‘ A most original and ingenious 
book, instructive and suggestive in the highest degree. 
Its speculative subtlety is e ualled by its extensive 
range of scientific knowledge.’ 


London : 
Hopper & Srovcutoy, 27, Paternoster-row, 
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BLACKWOOD’S 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 


In crown 8yo volumes, with Portrait, price 3s, 6d. 


This day is published. 


VICO. By Professor Frit, D.D., LL.D., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France; 
Author of “ The Philosophy of History in Europe, 
“ Theism,” &c. 


The Volumes of this Sevies published are :— 


DESUARTES. By Professor ManAFFy, Dublin. 
BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A. 
BERKELEY. By Professor FRASER, Edinburgh. 
FICHTE. By Professor ADAMSON, Owens College, 
Manchester. 
KANT. By Professor WALLACE, Oxford. 
HAMILTON. By Professor VEITCH, Glasgow. 
HEGEL. By Professor EDWARD CaIRD, Glasgow. 
LEIBNIZ. By J. THEODORE MERZ. 





EDINBURGH AND LONDON: 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





“The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely fuithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence ; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, and especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of children or of 
adults the most perfect representations of natural or of ideal beauty.” 

Times, September 4th, 1879, 


For Tut ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG, 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 

THE TRIUMPH of JULIUS CAESAR, from Mantegna’s painting at 
Hampton Court, in Fifteen Plates. The Set, £7 10s,; Single Plates, 12s, 
each, 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Room, British Museum, 

The “ PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,” with Nine Illustrations by Mrs. J, E. 
Cook, One Guinea, Published with permission of the poet. 

An Tilustrated Pamphlet, “* Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 

Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of tho 
noblest art should be grateful to the autotype process.” 

Portfolio, April, 1871, 

“ If pictorial art is, indeed, an edvecational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of ths ‘oung, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also used to adorn every 
bursery and school-room in England.”—7imes, April 17th, 1873, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cjoth, 6s, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1884, No. DCCCXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


BERLIN IN 1884,—PaRt I. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Pakt X, 

THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIME, 
MAGDA'S COW.—CoNcLUSION. 

SCEPTICAL THEORIES, 

VENICE, 

THE LOSS OF “ THE ARAB CITY.” 

THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
RUSSIA'S ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 


Edinburgh and London ;: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 297, for JULY, Price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

M. RENAN’S NEW VOLUME, 
ON an IRISH TROUT STREAM. 
THE CONSOLATIONS of PESSIMISM. 
HEINE’S MOUNTAIN-IDYLLS, 
EASTER WEEK in AMORGOS, 
WORDSWORTH’S RELATIONS to SCIENCE. 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. By the AUTHOR of “FoR PERCIVAL,” 
Chaps. VIII.—X. 4 
REVIEW of the MONTH. ‘ 
London; MACMILLAN & Co. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JULY, 1884, Price &s. 6d. 
ON a COUNTRY ROAD. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. By HERBERT SPENCER, 
EGYPT’S PROPER FRONTIER. WithaMap. By Sir SAMUEL BAKER 


CITY of LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES, By the Righ . 
RICHARD ASSHETON Cross, M.P. uj = om. & 


VISIBLE APPARITIONS. By EDMUND GURNEY and FREDERIC W. H. 
YERS. 


THE FEDERAL STATES of the WORLD. By the Rev. J. N, DALTON. 
THE LETTERS of HEINRICH HEINE, By WALTER 8, SicueL, 
TUE ‘* REDUCTION to INIQUITY.” By Henry Georar. 

THE SURRENDER of EGYPT. By Epwarp Dicey. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


(CHARLES KINGSLEY, MARTIN LIGHTFOOT'’S 


SONG, a@ Poem by the late Charles Kingsley, appears in 
“THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” for JULY, 
ee ——— 


Price Sixpence; by post, Bightpence, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
1, “THE SEINE BOAT—A PERILOUS MOMENT.” Engraved by O. 
LAcouR, from a Drawing by C. NAPIER Hemy. (¢ tispiece.) 
Il. THE ROYAL COLLECTION of MINIATURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. By R. HOLMES. With Illustrations. 


Ill, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. By the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” (Concluded.) 
With Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 
IV. THE WEASEL and his FAMILY. By BeNJaAMIn EcoTT. With 
Illustrations by Bryan Hook, 
V. MARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG: a Poem, By the late CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. 


VIL — of “ BELTRAFFIO.” By HENRY JamEs. (Con- 
Cc ed. 

Vil, HOW “as is BUILT. By DONALD MACALISTER. With Illus- 
trations. 


VIII. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES, By C. M. YONGE, Chaps. XIX., 
XX. (Continued.) 








“It brings together information pot confmined in guy alngle work extant. 
London: SAM BAGSTER & Saws (Lag eD), 14, Patermosjerrow. =| 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 








Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 6d., post-free, 


LESSONS FROM THE 
THE ENGLISH C 


BY J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


Contents: 1. INTRODUCTORY.—IL. “TR 
LIMITS of MORAL FORCE,.’—IV. 


V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHUSIASM.”—VI. “ REPUBLICANISM: 


Form and “Substance.” 


RISE AND FALL OF 
OMMONWEALTH. 


EASON and LOYALTY.”—ILL “THE 
THE LIMITS of PHYSICAL FORCE.”— 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Casrzx Srxexr, Horzory; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TRUBNER & CO's 
LIST. 





NOW READY. 


THE PRINCIPLES of VENTILATION 
and HEATING and their 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
By John §. Billings, M.D., LL.D. Edin., 


Surgeon U.S. Army, 8vo, cloth, 153. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of 
the POLISH LANGUAGE. 
By W. R. Morfill, MA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Eduard von Hartmann. 


(Speculative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physical 
Science.) Authorised Translation, by W. C, COUPLAND, M.A. 8 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d, 
“* The effects of special training in a subject in giving certainty, acouracy, 
and eage to a translator’s touch show themselves in every chapter of the 
volume. 4, We have not been able to find a single considerable error,” 
Saturday Review. 
“It must be owned that the beok merited the honour of translation. Its 
collection of facts alone would be sufficient to deserve this,”—A thenacum. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP,M.A. Vol.I., containing Four Books, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


* The translators deserve all praise for the general style of their most 
dificult work.”—TZimes. 

“* We have here a translation in excellent English of a German philosopher 
who was not only a p d thinker ising i ing infl » but 
a writer of distinguished style, witty, ironical, apt in illustration, eloquent. 
Academy 











NEW ED:TIONS, NOW READY. 


THE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 


BELLOWS’ 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Thirty-fuurth Thousand of the Second Edition. $2mo, with Four Meps 
&e., roan, with tuck, 10s, 6d. ; morocco, with tuck, 12s. 6d. 


* As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as ha 
evor been published,” —Zimes. 


PEARLS of the FAITH ; 
Or, Islam’s Rosary. 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah, With Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman. 


By Edwin Arnold C.8.I. &c. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
‘* Really displays an astonishing wealth and variet 
votional imagery and allegory.”—Daily News. 


f mystical and dee 


THE OCCULT WORLD: 
A Remarkable Record of Experiences 
and Research in Connexion with the 
Occult Science of the East. 


By A. P. Sinnett, 


President of tho Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society. With au 
APPENDIX of twenty pages, dn the subject of Mr. KippLe’s Charge 
of Plagiarism, Fourth Edition, Fe p. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“Mr. Sinnett writes in perfect good faith, and *The Occult World’ con- 
tins much that is curious and amusing.”— Saturday Review. 
“The philosophy that it contains is clearly stated, and affords rich 
material for thought. The facts recorded are set forth with scientific 


, and must profoundly impress the candid and careful reader.” 
Light. 





THE MARTYRDOM of MAN. 
By Winwood Reade. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








Loyvon: TRUBNER & CO., Lypeats Hut. 
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Messrs. Longmans New Books, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 14s. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. By Mrs. 
ANDREW LANG. is te 





DAVID DOUGLAS'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN FIELD | FIELD SPORTS, 
THE GUN and ROD in AMERICA. 





“ We have not in the least and pastime which 
the book is pretty certain to give to fea bre-ding, rt tly 
wide interests, ai ey and a slight relation to the humorous view of 
life." —-Saturda; 
“ Life in a ~ hse ome, a duel in Paris, the Oxford and Cambridge 
gathering of the clans at Oban, a performance of * The 
Clouds,’ &e.—these are the staple incidents of the story ; but its real interest 
lies in the writer’s charming style and power of saying good | things, which 
have now and again a touch of George Meredith about them,.”— Academy. 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., vo, price 25s, 


IRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


TURY; or, the Irish Massacres of 1441-2, their Causes and Results. 
By M sRY HICKSON, Author thor of “Old Kerry Records.” 


*,* In these volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished 
State Papers, the unpublished MSS, in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth 
Library, and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, Telating to ,the 
Plantations of 1610-39; a Selection from the 
relating to the M: with files ; and the Reports of the Tria!s of 
Sir Phelim O'Neil, Lord Muskerry, Vicar-General ©'Reilly, and others in 
the High Court of Justice, 1652-4, from the unpublished MSS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


“ >. 

FROM GRAVE to GAY”: a Volume of 
Selections from py ns Poems of H.CH sale DELEY-PENNELL, 
Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” &c. Printed on hand-made paper, with 
a Portrait etched Any C. W. Sherborne. Feap 8vo (top edges gilt), 6s. 

“ This volume is certain to increase Mr. Cholmondeley- Penneli’s sapute- 

tion, and is as pretty a book te present to one’s fair as the student is likely 
to find.”—Harper’s Mugazine. 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TRXAS. By REGINALD 
ALDRIDGE. With Four ful'-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s, 








* This is an unpretentious and very pleasant little volume. . By 
shrewdness and indomitable pluck, or, as Mr, Aldridge prefers to put it, ad 
good luck, he has been enabled after less than seven years to become # sub- 
stantial ranchman, whose | erds greze, if not on a thousand hills, at least on 
a good many acres, Everything, so far as we have tested the st«tements, 
seems to be set down honestly, without exaggeration, and devoid of un- 
toward intentions egainst the purse af the pramoter.”"—.icademy. 


THE late DR. CHARLES MURCHISON’S 


TREATISE on ths CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Third Edition. Re-edited by W. CAYLEY, M.D., F.R.C.P. With Six 
Coloured Piates and a Nineteen Diagrams, and Twenty 
Woodcut Illustrations. &vo, 


THE HEALTH of the SENSES: Sight, 


Hearing, Voice, Smell and Taste, Skin; with some General Hints on 
Health, Diet, Fducstion, Health Resorts of Europe. &c. By H. MAC- 
NAUGHTON JONES, M.D., F.RCS.1. & Ed. With fixty Woodcut 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, price 2 2s, 6d. 


OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 


Lighthouses, Lightships, Beacons, Buoys, and Fog-Signals maintained 

on our Cors's, By E. PRICE EDWARDS. With a Map showing the 
Ranges of the Principal Lighthouses on the Coasts Of the Britieh Isles, 

= . Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford. Crown 
vO, . 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY on MILTON. 


Edited to Illustrate the Laws of Rhetoric and Composition, With 
nat Lives of Milton end Muacsu’ay and Critical Notes. y ALEX- 

NDER MACKIE, M.A., Author of “ Scotticisms Aseengad and 
Corsected. ” Feap. 8vo, <8. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS, 


THE LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages Set 


at Examinations for ‘India and Home and Civ! Services, Woolwich, 

&e. g a Praxis ef Examivation Papers, specially 
arranged for Army Cancidates, By W. K. DALGLEISH. Edited by 
a J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D., F.R.G.8., F.G.8., &e. Crown 
vO, le 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS for Admission to Every Department of Her Majesty's Service, 
By W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D, FRG.S.,&» Fifih Edition 
(1834), corrected for the Present Year. Crown 8v¥o, Zs. 6d. 





Loxpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
of the 


[HE “TOPS MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“*A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the veil which obscures 

the postdi'uvian settlement of nations.”—Sehoolma 
“ This scholarly little work.”—Glasgow Herald, 
London: REMINGTON & CO., Covent-garden. 





r. 





Demy 8&vo, price 12s, 6d. 


HE ETRUSCANS: Were they Celts? 


to the Di of the Etruscan Problem By 

Joun io B.A., F.R.S. of N.S. Wales Lélégué Gééral de Viustitu- 
tion mp Eihuagragn’ que "de Paris, Associate of the Victoria Institute of Great 
ritain, 





** A marvel of ingenuity and learning.”—Scotsnrin. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; J. NisBET & CO. 





Just published, Thirteenth Edition, with new Map of the Moabite Steno as 
it now stands in the Louvre, Paris, price ls., in paper ; Is. 6d., in cloth, 


(THE MOABITE STONE: the Substance 


of Two Lectures. med W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 


the Best Artiste, Edited by Professor MAYER. In 2 
vols., royal z' hslf-morocco, gilt top, £2 10s. net. 
“*Woodcut after woodcut of fish, bird, and beast, engraved by the best 
American artists, alternating with Yovely * bits’ of landscape, crowds their 
pages.” —Athenueum. 





Now ready, in 5 vols., at One Shilling each ; or in cloth extra, 2s. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ ESSAYS. 


FIVE BOOKS OF NATURE, ANIMAL LIFE, AND 
LITERATURE. 
1, WINTER SUNSHINE. 
2. LOCUSTS and WILD HONEY. 
3. WAKE ROBIN. 
4, PEPACTON. 
5. BIRDS and POETS, 

“Of the same breed as Gilbert White of Selborne, as Audubon, as 
Thoreau, and he combines their exactitude of observaiion, their scientific 
sympathy, with more careful study of style than they chose to give in 
jotting down their impressions. . . . It is the manly simplicity of style 
which gives it so great acharm, . e have very seldom the pleasure 
of meeting with two little volumes [‘*” Wake Robin” and “ Locusts and Wiid 
ow wi hich we can commend to our readers so entirely without reserve 

'—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., small demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 


ALIGHIERL—THE INFERNO, A Translation in Terza Rima, with 
Notes and Introductory Essay, by JAMES KOMANES SIBBALD. 
With an Engraving after Giotto’s Portrait, 

“Mr, Sibbald is certeinly to be congratulated on having produced a 
translation which would probab!y give an English resder a better concep- 
tion of the nature of the original poem, having regard both to its matter 
and its form in — than any other English trauslation yet 
publish: d, "— Academy. 

**He has ¢ i ghly readable English poem ; 
the notes are goed and fresh, — the A... is entitled to take a high place 
among those of similar design.”— S tturday Review. 

“* Without reaching perfection, his verse has some of the highest virtacs 
of translation. It is terse and te, and d hed by ‘austere sim- 
plicity."— Literary World. 





* 
za 





Now ready, | vol., small crown 8vo, 6s. 


WALDEN; or, Life in the Woods. By 
H. D. THOREAU, ? Reprinted from the latest American Edition, 

“The solitary of the woods at Walden was unquestionably ove of the 
poco and most remarkable, though not the best known, characters of 
our @ ae be shut up in seciusion for a whole year with this 
book aun would be to multitudes among us an incalculable boon.” 

Freeman, 
——_—_——_ 


Now ready, in 2 vo's., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


STORMS and SUNSHINE of a SOLDIER’S 

LIFE.—Lieut.-General COLIN MACKENZIE, C.D. 

“A vory readable biography .. . of one of tho bravest ard ablest 
officers of the East India Company's army.”’—Suturday Review. 

** This interesting account of the carcer of a very galiant officer is 
apparently the work of his widow,”—St. James's Gazette. 

This is the biography of a right noble geut'eman, a soldier of herole 
mould, Colin Mackenzie was one of the men who have helped to make end 
maintain our Indian Empire, and, though he had fewer opportunities of 
winning distinction than fell to some of his fellow-soldiers, y ot as touching 
ability, courage, and devotion to duty he will bear comparison with the best 
of them, even with his friend the immortal Havelock.” — Spectator. 


In 3 vols., small crown Svo, with Maps, 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY for the YOUNG: 


being Lessons on the Life of Cosiat, adapted for Use in Fymilies and 
fundey Schools. By WILLIAM F, SKENK, D.C.L,, Historiographer 
Koyal for Scotland, Vols. I, and a. bow ready, 53. each, 
** This ‘ Gospel History for the Young’ is one of the most valuable books 
of the kind.” —C hurchman, 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown §vo, price 7s. €d. 


LETTERS of THOMAS ERSKINE of 


LINLATHEN, Edited by the late WILLIAM HANNA, D.P,, Author 
of ** The Memoirs of Dr, Chambers.” Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 21s, 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP. 
ANEW METHOD of TEACHIN @ RIDING 


and TRAINING, by means of I hs from the Life. 
By L. ANDE RSON. 


* 4 master of the craft.” —Il/ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

** A practical and very ae horseman. The fact is obvieus from 
his book.” —Saturdoy Revie 

** The book is liberally ose ished with instantaneous photographs, which 
a and explain the author’s text.”—St. James's Gazctte 

** Every detail connected with saddle, bits, and bridles, with mounting 
and leaping, is dealt with in the most thorough manner.” 

Harper's Magazine. 


Phot 








Edinburgh : Davry Dovetas; and all Bookscllers. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a 


Popular Essay. By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. Your Engraviugs. 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR, 


N FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. 


Third Edition. Seven Engravings. 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL NOTES on MEDICAL 





Dublin : Groace HERBERT, 117, Grafton-street ; 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 





ELECTRICITY. 2. 
London ; LONGMANS & Co., Paternoster-row. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and © 
WARD, M.A. etatisciies 





THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 


M. J. B. BADDELEY, Second Edition. With One General and 
Thirteen Sectional Mape, all Tinted t) show Ecvaions, 58, 
* Excelient.”— Times. 


THE HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, as far 
as Lairg, i > 1 § o d 

Second Edition, 1889 "With Thirty: Mape ani Plans, HADDELEY, 
Sectiona), Twenty of the Maps Tinted to show Elevations, 6s, 


NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORN- 


WALL, with a Full Description of Exmoor. By C.8, WARD, Second 
Fslition only in 1884, With Ten Maps, General aud Sectional, and 
Plan of ['fracombe, 


3s, 
“* Marked by all the best features of tue series.”—T'imces, 


THE PEAK DISTRICT of DERBYSHIRE, 


&c. By M. J.B. BADDELEY, Second E dition, 14°53, With Sane, " 

, General and Sectional, 2s, 60, 

* Will be heartily welcomed by ell those who contemplate a tour in the 
picturesque Derbyshire country."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE NORTHERN EIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS, — Inverness aud Gairloch to the North of Shetland. by 
a M. J. B. BADDELE Fifteen Maps, Tinved to show Elevations, 4s, 
Tn all ae equal to its prede:essor (‘The Highlands’), both in the 
precision and accuracy of its information and in the numver and excel- 
leney of its maps.” —T'imes, 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES: Watering 


Places, Cathedral Cities, and other Places of luterest. By C. 8, W 
Twelve Maps and Plans, 2s. 6d. soap j — 


Comprises all the information the occasional visitor or tourist can 
require.”— Field, 


SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORN- 


WALL, with a Ful: Description of Dartmoor and the Scilly Isles. By 
Cc. 8, WARD and M. J.B. BADDELEY, Fourteen Maps and Plans. 


“ 


3s. 61. 
NORTH WALES, 1881. [Jn the press. 
* None of the guide-hooks w ke h have fallen in our way can comparo for 
fulluess, admirab'e metnod, accuracy, snd conveuicuce with the * Thorough 


Guide Serics,’ "—Lir mingham Daily Post. 








: DU LAU & CO., 37, ini Sevars, W. 


BAEDEKER’s 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS, 


Tilustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas 
and a Views, 12mo, cloth, 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS, including 


Excursions to Brighton, the Isle of Wight, &c, With Four Maps and 
Fifteen Plans, 6+, 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. With Eight 


Maps and Eighteen Plans. 5s, 


Lanpon : 








THE RHINE, from Rotterdam to Constance. 


With Twenty-eight Maps and Twenty-one Plans. 6s, 


NORTHERN GERMANY. With Twenty- 


five Maps and Thirty-three l'lacs. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, 


HUNGARY, and TRANSYLVANIA, With Thirteen Maps and Twenty- 
four Piaus, Gs. 


THE EASTERN ALPS. With Twenty- 


five Mops, Twelve Plans, and Seven Panoramas, 6s, 


NORTHERN ITALY. With Fifteen Maps 


and Thirty-two Plans, 


CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. With 


Eight Maps, Twenty-nine Plans, aud a Panorama of Rome, 65, 


SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. With 


Twenty-four Maps and Sixteen Plans, 


NORWAY and SWEDEN. With Twenty- 


one Maps and Nine Plans. 9%. 


PARIS and its ENVIRONS. With Ten 


Maps ard Thirty Plans, 65. 


SWITZERLAND. With Thirty-two Maps, 


Ten Plans, and Nine Panoramas, 7s. 


LOWER EGYPT, with the Faytim and the 


Pevinsula of Sinai. With Sixteen Maps, Twei.ty-nine Plans, Seven 
Views, and Seventy-six Vignettes. 15s. 


PALESTINE and SYRIA. Handbook for 


Travellers. With Bizhteen Maps, Forty-three Plans, a Panorama of 
Jerusalem, and Ten Views. 2/8, 


THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CON- 


VERSATION in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN, New 
Edition, 3s, 





Lonpoy : DULAU & CO., 37, Soue Savarz, W: 


THE ACADEMY. 
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WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, Queen of France and Navarre. 
With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Louis XIV..XV..and XVI. By JEANNE LOUISE 
HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady in Waiting to 
the Queen. An entirely New and Revised Edition, 
with additional Notes. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 
embellished with Sixteen fine Illustrations on Steel. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS, 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one 
fine Engravings and Portraits of the most. Cele- 
brated Personages referred to in the Work, en- 

raved on Steel by William Greatbach. A New 
dition. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
of Woolbeding; Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK. D.D., Dean of Chichester. In 11 vols., demy 
8vo, £8 5s. ; or the following volumes sold separately 
as shown: —Vol I.,15s.; Vol. II., 15s.; Vols. ITI. and 
IV., 308.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VIL., 30s.; 
Vol. IX , 15s.; Vel. X., 15s; Vol. XI, 15s. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. 
David’s, and Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 

New and much Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 
By 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. 
the late CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D.. Bishop of 
St. David's. Edited by the Rev. Canon PEROWNE, 


In demy 8vo, 15s. 
THE HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. | Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by the 
Rev. P.W. DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. The PopuLAR EpITI0oN, in 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, £2 ¢s. Gd.; or sold separately—Vols. I. 
and II., 21s.; Vol. Ifl., 10s 6d.; Vol. IV., with 
Index, 15s. Also, « Liprary Epirion, in 4 vols., 
demy S8vo, 75s.; these Vols. not sold separately. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Time down to 337 B.c. From the German 
ot Dr, ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the University 
of Berlin, by A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 vols., demy 
8vo, with Index, 90s.; or each vol. separately, 18s, 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY, from 
the German of Protessor MAX DUNCKER, by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each vol. 
can be obta ned separately, price 21s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Persians at 
Salamis and Plataea. From the German of Professor 
MAX DUNCKER, byS. F. ALLEYNE. In demy 
8vo. (Uniform in size with ‘The History of Anti- 
quity.””) Vol. I. is now ready, price 15s. 


HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By Professor R. W. BROWNE, 
In 1 vol., 8vo, 9s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by 
France, in 17%, to the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of 
the History down to the Battle of Navarino, by 
Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 36s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s 6d.; or the Popular 
Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown svo, 6s. 


ASPECIAL EDITION of ? 
NOVELS (the Steventon energy ny ig 
crown 8vo, 63s. Sold in sets only. ; 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. A New 


Library Edition. In 6 vols. (uniform in size wi 
the Eversley Edition of Charice Kingsley’s Works. 
The set, 30s. ; or separately, as under :— : 
THE INHERITANCE. 
THE y ANCE. 2 vols., 10: 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s. _ 


THE WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEA- 


COCK. The Collected Edition, including his Novels 

Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, &e. Edi ry 

Sir HENRY COLE, K.C.B._ With wees by 

ye ee pee togrephical Sketch 
ND- TER. 38 Vv 

8vo, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. ow a 





A 


r 3 New Burlin on-street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tee Queen, ; 


Rricuarp Bentiry & Son, 





Cassell& Company’sA nnouncements. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
BY THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Now ready, price Oxz Surii1nc (post-free, 1s. 3d.). 
THE OFFICIAL 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 
GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Containing a Descriptive Account of the 
Principal Seaside Towns, Watering Places, 
and Pleasure Resorts on the Great Western 
Railway. With upwards of One Hunprep 
Itivstrations of Picturesque Scenery, Rovre 
Mars, Brrv’s-ryr View Mars in Colours, 
&e., &e. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOK 
OF THE SEASON 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES IS THE 


LITTLE FOLKS 
MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 


Containing about 400 quarto pages of Stories 
and Interesting Papers for Girls and Boys. 
With Illustrations on nearly every page. 
Price 3s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, 5s. 

‘*A book to make little eyes sparkle with de- 
light.””—Sword and Trowel. 

‘*The stories are the best we have ever seen for 
children.’’—Derby Mercury. 

‘«There is reading enough to keep a big boarding- 
school quiet for six weeks.’’—Sportsman. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Complete in Three Volumes, 7s, 6d, each. 


CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


An Interesting Description of the Origin and 
Development of Great Cities of the Globe, 
their Notable Features and Characteristics. 
Illustrated throughout with Fine Illustrations 
and Portraits. 


‘*The well-selected illustrations which lavishly 
embellish the chapters leave very little to desire.”’ 
Times. 
‘The descriptions are vivid and picturesque, and 
the same may be said of the illustrations.’’ 
Academy. 


SIXTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME, now ready, 
price 10s. 6d. (containing ESTRA—GLOS), of 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC 
DICTIONARY. 


A New and Original Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the English Language. 
The ATHENAEUM says :— 

‘The great enterprise of Messrs. Cassell deserves 
to enjoy a full measure of public favour, as the 
general design is judicious, the arrangement sys- 
tematic, and the execution of the work extremely 
creditable to the editor and all others concerned. 
The peculiar excellences of the dictionaries of 
Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson are each and all 
surpassed. . . . The illustrations are executed 
with clearness and precision, many of them pos- 
sessing much artistic merit. . . It is not our 
custom to refer to the price of books, but in this 
case the cheapness of such an excellent publication 
is one of the most notable points about it.’’ 


*,* Also publishing in Monthly Parts, 18, each. 
CASSELL & COMPANY (Lun), 
Lrpeate Hitt, Lonpon. 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 
OF TRAVEL. _ 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its Mouth to 


B6'6b6. With a General Description of the Natural History and 

Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H. H. JOHNSON, F.Z,s, 

With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, and a New Map of 

= = from its Mouth to B616b6. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cl.th extra, 
ne Guinea, 


NEW WORK BY THE snreee my THE HEAD HUNTERS 
R . 


F BO! 

TEMPLES and ELEPHANTS; or, Narra- 
tive of a Journey of Exploration t Upper Siam and Lao. By CARL 
BOCK. Witb Coloured Plates cal Condi Woodcut:, 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth extra, 24s. 

THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AMERICAN 
FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN.” 


ROUND the WORLD. By Andrew Carnegie. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND in 


BRITAIN, By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 1 vol., 8vo, with an Autotype 
Illustration, 10s, 6d. 


Dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness the Duke of Ediuburgh. 


VOYAGES of DISCOVERY in the ARCTIC 
and ANTARCTIC SEAS, and ROUND the WORLI. By Deputy. 
Inspector-General ROBERT MOCORMICK, K.N., F.RC.3., Chief 
Medical Officer, N: list, and Geologist to the kxpedition, Mays, 
Charts, and H | i 2 vo's., royal 8vo, cloth, 
£2 128, 6d, 











SECOND EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


6 
THE CRUISE of the “FALCON”: a Voyage 
to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. KNIGHT, Barrister-xt- 
Law. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: Sketches of 
Contempora! Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen, By ONE WHO 
KNOWS THEM WELL, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


WANDERINGS in a WILD COUNTRY; 


or, Three Years amongst the Cannibals of New Britain. By WILFRED 
POWELL, F.1.G.S,, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


’TWIXT FRANCE and SPAIN; or, a 
Epring in the Pyrenees, By ERNEST BILBROUGII. With I'lustra- 
tions by Gustave Doré, and additional Sketches by Miss Blunt, and 
Two Maps, Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

THE NEW WORK ON QUEENSLAND.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE NEVER NEVER LAND: a Ride in 
oe er ge W. STIRLING, B.C.L., F.R.G.S, With 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES: being 
Reminiscences during E Years’ Resid in Bengi, By W. 
H. FLORIO HUTCHISSON, Esq. (GEORGE TRIGGER), Edited by 
Rev. —" WILSON. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s. 


REMINISCENCES of TRAVEL in AUS- 
TRALIA, AMERICA, and EGYPT. By RICHARD TANGYE. With 
—a by E. C. Mountfort. sec nd Edition, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES of LIFE in 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, and an EXTENDED COLONIAL HISTORY 
By JOHN WRATHALL BULL. Crown 5vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A VOYAGE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Short Views of Aberdeen, B«Imoral, Leith, Edinburgh, Kincar- 
dine, Stirling, St. Valéry-en-Caux, Fécimp, Havre, ant aris. By 
Captain THUMAS HAKGREAVES, F,A,S, 2nd L.R.V. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


OUR SCEPTERED ISLE and its WORLD- 


WIDE EMPIRE, By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. Small post &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol., royal 8v», 10s, 6:1. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. By Henry Lansdell. 


Illustrated with Forty-three Engravings, Route and Ethnographical 
Maps, and Photograph of the Author in Salmon-skin Costume of the 
Gilyaks on tne Lower Amur. 

** A genuine record of a remarkable expedition.” — d thenaeum. 


ITALIAN RAMBLES: Picturesque 
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Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. 
By Principal Tulloch. (Blackwood.) 


TuesE essays bring the distinguished author 
before us in a new light. His Rational 
Theology and Christian Philosophy in the Seven- 
teenth Century was, upon the whole, a liberal 
manifesto; his present work shows how con- 
servative his liberalism always was; it shows 
also very significantly how far things have 
moved—the doctrine which Dr. Tulloch 
defends as ‘‘Christianity’’ reduces itself to 
the personality and Fatherhood of God and 
the existence of an immortal spirit in man, 
which has a curious resemblance to the 
“Deism” of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics 
and Pope’s Universal Prayer. After this we 
are not surprised to find that Dr. Martineau 
stands above Dr. Newman as a Christian 
thinker. It is a pity that Dr. Tulloch was 
not able to substantiate the charge of ‘‘ with- 
drawal from the open fields of reason and 
history” by including a somewhat elaborate 
analysis of the Grammar of Assent. At 
present one is inclined to think that he feels 
his differences with Dr. Newman more because 
he so nearly agrees with him on first prin- 
ciples, especially the principle of tradition ; 
for no less than three out of the nine essays 
terminate with appeals, very impressive in 
their way, to the authority of experience and 
the value of the highest results of progress 
in the past and the venerable maxim, ‘‘ Our 
fathers had understanding as well as we.” 

Two of the essays have only an incidental 
connexion with the rest of the volume. The 
author of Zhorndale and the author of the 
Institutes of Metaphysie were each more than 
worthy of a niche in a volume of essays and 
reviews. The author of Thorndale, though 
he would not allow that there was any con- 
nexion between Materialism and Atheism, dis- 
covered, if not a new argument for Theism, 
at least a new and picturesque pathway by 
which to work round to the old assumption ; 
and the Jnstitutes of Metaphysic is, of course, 
one of the most telling arguments ever framed 
against Materialism in any form, though, like 
most forms of Idealism, except Berkeley’s, it 
is open to the obvious objection that the 
human mind appeared very late in the history 
of the material universe; if man and the 
world were co-eternal, it might be asked, 
How can « known object exist apart from a 
knowing mind ? 

The rest of the book is taken up with 
arguments against Comte, Dr. Tyndall, the 
French advocates of independent morality, and 
the authors of Natural Religion and Literature 
and Dogma, with an acute criticism of Pessimism, 
and with a somewhat exaggerated estimate of 
the Kantian revival inthe British Isles and else- 
where. The essays on Comte and Tyndall are 
very successful examples of the art of discreet 
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and cautious disparagement. Comte’s literary 
and intellectual faults, Dr. Tyndall’s imperfect 
scholarship and unavowed obligations, are 
displayed with an effective candour which 
predisposes the reader in favour of the positive 
argument when at last it comes before him. 
The criticism of Comte is clear and telling, 
though most of the points are familiar. 
Perhaps a little too much stress is laid upon 
the idea of ‘‘law,” which certainly implies 
some ‘‘ metaphysical” assumption; and a 
more thoroughgoing Positivist might parry 
such criticisms by trying to purify Comte’s 
doctrine from the incongruous elements which 
he had failed to discard. But the best 
endeavours have failed to purge philosophy 
from the ‘‘ anthropomorphic ” notions of force 
and cause, and the Duke of Argyll’s version 
of the argument from design never appeared 
more favourably than in Dr. Tulloch’s 
excerpts. 

The criticism of the too famous Belfast 
address is over-full, perhaps, of remarks on the 
proprieties of the occasion, on the respect 
due to Aristotle, and on Dr. Tyndall’s admira- 
tion for Mr. Darwin, which Dr. Tulloch 
thinks exaggerated. The most telling part 
turns upon the sentimentalism which is 
offered as a substitute for religion. There is 
more exposition than argument in the paper 
on Pessimism, for Dr. Tulloch is more than 
half-inclined to treat Pessimism as the 
legitimate outcome of Materialism. Though 
the history of the doctrine does duty for 
criticism, a doctrine that appears and re- 
appears in every society when a certain stage 
has been reached obviously rests more upon 
subjective feeling than upon objective facts. 
Dr. Tulloch’s specific of work seldom fails to 
banish the disease. The world is tolerable 
enough if we cultivate a healthy temper ; 
but the best of all possible worlds would 
force its perfections upon even a jaundiced 
eye, just as the splendour of an early summer 
day is recognised even by those whose morbid 
feelings it intensifies. 

‘* Morality without Metaphysic and 
‘Modern Religion of Experience” are closely 
connected, both in subject and treatment. 
In fact, while Mr. Arnold is criticised in the 
latter, an allied (not to say related) school of 
Dutch theologians are mentioned in the former, 
though the chief subject is M. Caro’s book on 
the crude and barren abstractions of Proudhon 
and his followers, and the immature but very 
suggestive attempt of Littré to reconstruct 
morality out of hunger and love, as the 
sufficient basis of all egoistic and altruistic 
impulses. Dr. Tulloch is in full sympathy 
with M. Caro; and one need not grudge them 
their victory over the very metaphysical 
doctrine of Proudhon, who wished, it seems, 
to base morality on ideal rights without either 
ideal or material sanction. To many readers 
the criticism of Littré and Darwin will seem 
equally conclusive, for the language of moral 
exhortation and censure was formed when 
metaphysics were still in fashion, and has 
not yet been recast; but an ‘ independent 
moralist ’’ might ask if he was required to 
furnish a theory of moral action or a theory 
of moral sentiment, and, if it appeared that 
his theory of moral action was less inadequate 
than his theory of moral sentiment, might go 


” 


; on to inquire whether his theory was defective 


or the sentiment unreal. 





as Comte experience 
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Mr. Arnold is more inspiring as an antagonist 
than M. Caro as a guide. It is difficult by 
this time to say anything exactly new about 
Literature and Dogma; but the things that 
the orthodox have always been trying to say 
have seldom been said better, and more than 
once Dr. Tulloch shows that irony is a game 
which two can play at. Here is a specimen :— 
“Tt is not only the Guardian but it is 
Christendom that speaks of ‘the Miracle of 
the Incarnation.’” ‘‘ ‘ Our popular religion,’ 
Mr. Arnold says, ‘is brimful of miracle ; and 
miracles,’ he adds, ‘do not happen.’”? The 
italics are the author’s, and apparently help 
to solve the question. Only when one has 
agreed with Dr. Tulloch, that no religious 
person whose religion was worth anything ever 
began by believing his religion because he had 
verified it ; that the life of every high religion, 
notably of Christianity, lies far beyond the 
only belief which Mr. Arnold tells us can be 
verified; and, lastly, that the existence, or, 
at any rate, the supremacy, of the something, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness 
can never be verified in this life by anybody 
who has the misfortune to doubt it in a 
world like this—it is possible to feel some 
sympathy with protests against such ideas 
as that ‘‘ God is an infinite and eternal Sub- 
stance, and at the same time a Person—the 
great First Cause, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the Universe.” If the name 
God means anything, it corresponds to a 
concrete, unique idea, which has grown up in 
the living experience of the race and its 
most gifted leaders. It is always possible to 
elicit from such an idea any quantity of 
distinctions and abstractions like those which 
commended themselves to the apologists 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
and there still seems to be a public that feels 
reassured when anybody works elaborately 
up to one of these abstractions, although the 
abstractions are less clear and more inadequate 
than the original idea. If they enable us to 
apprehend it better, it is their only value. They 
presuppose it; it exists before them as sun- 
shine existed before there were prisms or rain- 
bows to isolate the rays; they do not exhaust 
it as the prismatic rays between them exhaust 
visible sunshine. Nothing is idler than to 
substitute them for it or to try to reconstruct 
it out of them. It is always a question 
whether the clumsiest of such abstractions 
should be treated with respect for the sake of 
the idea which they are intended to explain ; 
but, after all, it is possible that arrows which 
glance harmless from the mail of an Augustine 
or an Aquinas may find out the weak places 
in the wadded doublets of a Clarke or a Paley 
without doing too much harm. 

If we are to rely upon tradition and 
authority at all, we may admit development, 
but hardly rectification. We shall expect to 
find that the oldest statements of the deepest 
truths are the best; we shall not look to the 
religious experience of the nineteenth century 
to correct the theology of the Bible and the 
Creeds, nor to Kant to lay a surer foundation 
for spiritual philosophy than Plato. To begin 
with, a philosopher who falls into dotage is a 
very sorry witness against Materialism. More- 
over, Kant maintains as explicitly as Comte 
that the whole content of our knowledge 
comes from experience ; and for Kant as well 
means the average 
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ordinary experience which persists through 
all ages, Bn best understood in a cultivated 
age like ourown. Any door of escape which 
Locke left open through the reports of an 
exceptional experience of a chosen people and 
of favoured saints they both agreed to close. 
The truth is, Comte and Kant and Hume 
were all agreed on the substantial question, 
What can we know? though Kant made a 
great parade of refuting Hume on the formal 
uestion, How we know it; and in his prac- 
tical philosophy made some scientific pretence 
of underpinning the venerable beliefs that 
Hume, with what some will think a truer 
reverence, simply left standing as he found 
them, fast-rooted in the desires and memories 
of men. If Materialism has anything to fear 
from the Kantian talk about the activity of 
Teason or understanding constructing an 
orderly universe of objects out of the con- 
fused manifold of sense, it must be Materialism 
with a very defective physiology of sensation, 
which knows of nothing in sight or hearing 
but the thrill of the nerve from the retina or 
the tympanum to the brain, and ignores all 
the phenomena of innervation and all the 
work of nervous centres and of the brain. 
No doubt consciousness presupposes a great 
deal, but that is only what is to be expected 
as soon as science shows that all organs of 
consciousness have a preconscious activity, 
and doubtless a long preconscious history, of 
which a conjectural restoration is not alto- 
gether hopeless. For that matter, Comte 
made his protest against Materialism, too, 
warning his disciples in his best pontifical 
style against any attempt to resolye the laws 
of a superior science into those of an inferior, 
bidding them beware of treating sociology as 
a branch of biology, or biology as a Sok of 
chemistry, or chemistry as a branch of physics. 
Very likely Plato would have thought his 
protest worth as much or as little as Kant’s. 
G. A. Snicox. 








The Poetical Works of John Keats. 
W. T. Arnold. 
Co.) 


Tars edition of Keats, as Mr. Arnold tells us 
in his Preface, was arranged in 1880; but, 
owing to various causes, of which the fire at 
the publishers’ was the chief, it has only now 
seen the light. Inthe meantime has appeared 
Mr. Forman’s monumental work, in which 
such points of the design as chronological 
arrangement and recurrence to the carly 
editions are anticipated. Again, Mr. Arnold’s 
volume is not complete, although big enough 
to be complete ; it contains the three volumes 
of 1817, 1818, 1820, but of the posthumous 
poems only a selection, and of the plays not 
a trace. These considerations may seem to 
diminish its value; but then Mr. Arnold 
throws in an Introduction, which is a valu- 
able contribution to criticism ; and then, again, 
even apart from the Introduction, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Arnold’s volume has the 
best of all excuses for existence—it is excel- 
lently printed on excellent paper. 

Mr. Arnold starts from Byron’s impertinent 
question about the Cockney school, ‘‘ Have 
they ever seen anything of Windsor except 
its brick?” and shows by reference to Keats’s 
letters, and the testimony of such judges as 
Mr. Ruskin, that the poet had “other than 
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a bookish knowledge of what he is describing.” 


He points to the ‘‘ exquisite sincerity ”’ of his 
descriptions for a proof that he had ‘‘ watched 
intently nature’s gentle doings;” he insists 
that the divine faculty was the outcome of 
a divine vision. Then follow (p. xvii.) some 
remarks on the difference between Words- 
worth and Keats which are not quite so 
happy. Keats, says Mr. Arnold, does not 
look on an English landscape ‘‘ with purely 
English eyes. He seesit through the glamour 
of the Greek mythology;” and he goes on 
to quote instances of Keats’ seeing nature in 
the ‘Greek way’ no one of which, we 
believe, could be paralleled from Greek poetry. 
The reading of ‘“‘ human feeling into natural 
beauty,”” which Mr. Arnold gives as char- 
acteristic of Keats, is quite a different thing 
from a belief in Oreads and Dryads; so much 
so, that they are incompatible. 

The most valuable part of the Intro- 
duction is a discussion of Keats’s vocabulary. 
Mr. Arnold’s thesis, which he supports with 
a remarkable array of statistics, is this, 
‘that in nine-tenths of his strange words 
Keats reproduces rather than invents.” The 
influence of Spenser, Leigh Hunt, Milton, 
Chapman, and Browne is examined carefully. 
So far as we know, this is the first attempt 
of the kind, and Mr. Arnold deserves all the 
credit of it. Further reading will no doubt 
suggest fresh details, but Mr. Arnold has 
drawn a very fair outline, and anyone can fill 
up the gaps. We have noticed one or two 
things. ‘ Raft” occurs at least twice in the 
Faery Queene. It is scarcely fair to Keats to 
attribute his serpent’s ‘‘plashy neck” to 
Leigh Hunt’s “plashy pools.” Keats means 
‘*splashed,”’ Leigh Hunt’s phrase “is affecta- 
tions,” a plash being nothing but a pool. 
‘*Sooth,” in the sense of sweet, is probably 
only a modification of ‘‘ soote.”” For “‘ swelt,” 
in Isabella, a nearer parallel would be 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ swelt and swete,’”? which shows 
how one word passed into the other. Mr. 
Arnold takes ‘‘boundly,” in ‘my boundly 
reverence” (Sleep and Poetry), to mean 
‘‘pounden ;”” but why should it not have its 
natural sense of embracing like a horizon? 
The illustrations of the Miltonic inversions in 
Hyperion are not inversions, and the obliga- 
tions of Keats toe Landor, in the passages 
quoted, are quite fanciful. 

The Introduction is followed by a Note on 
the text; a few points call for remark. In 
Endym. ii. 403 Mr. Arnold reads “ But 
rather giving them to the filléd sight,” but 
Lord Houghton’s “ fill’d” is certainly more 
Keatsian. In Sleep and Poetry, Mr. Arnold 
prints, ‘are ugly clubs, the Poets Poly- 
phemes,” and attributes the reading ‘ cubs”’ 
to Lord Houghton. Mr. Forman prints 
‘‘eubs”’ as the reading of the first edition. 
Which is right? In Zndym. i. 548 Mr. 
Arnold reads, with Lord Houghton, ‘‘ When 
he doth tighten up the golden reins” (for 
“‘lighten’’), but leaves ‘‘lightened ” in Zndym. 
ii. 526 :— 

‘*Soon were the white doves plain, with necks 
stretch’d out, 

And silken traces lightened in descent.’’ 

This is, if possible, a more certain correction 
than the other. The eagerness of the doves, 
‘‘with necks stretch’d out,” tightens the 
traces. (In the autograph of the last sonnet 
of Keats reproduced in Mr. Forman’s 





edition, there are nine #’s uncrossed at the 
beginning and in the middle of words.) The 
sonnet to Kosciusko as printed by Mr. Forman 
from the first edition cannot be right. Mr. 
Arnold adopts Lord Houghton’s conjecture 
of “tare” for “and” in the seventh line. 
An almost simpler correction would be 
‘*‘ change” for ‘‘changed.”” In the Ode to 
Fanny Mr. Arnold has a very neat emenda- 
tion of the fifth stanza, though it is doubtful 
whether emendation is necessary. Perhaps it 
would not be out of place to mention here 
two less happy emendations of the same poem 
made by Mr. Gosse in the Acapemy. Mr. 
Gosse calls ‘‘ let my spirit blood ” ‘‘ an expres- 
sion which is certainly incorrect and possibly 
vulgar,’ and would read “let my spirits’ 
blood,” ‘“‘ which reconciles us to grammar and 
good sense;” but the gyammar and good 
sense are on the side of the original reading. 
‘* Spirit” is the object of the compound verb 
to ‘let blood.’? The other is not a matter of 
grammar, but of rhythm. In the fifteenth 
line Mr. Gosse approves Mr. Forman’s con- 
jecture ‘lost in @ soft amaze,” which makes 
the rhythm regular. Still, if one may differ 
from Mr. Gosse on such a matter, the irregular 
cadence seems more satisfying; and, further, 
“amaze” is a word better without an article. 
In Lamia Keats altered ‘‘ Lycius from death 
woke into an amaze” into ‘awoke into 
amaze.” 

And now far one last word of regret that 
Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘logic”’ has led him to modern- 
ise Keats’s spelling. If Keats wrote now 
‘“‘ballance” and then ‘ balance,” no logic 
can excuse an editor for writing ‘‘ balance ” 
throughout. By so doing he obliterates to the 
eye the fact that one side of a romantic 
movement is a renaissance ; and a renaissance 
is not logical. H. C. Brecurne. 








Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
‘* Eminent Women Series.” (W. H. Allen.) 


Tue publication of Mrs. Pitman’s book coin- 
cides fortunately with the movement now in 
progress to celebrate the services of Elizabeth 
Fry in the cause of humanity and religion by 
some worthy and appropriate memorial. It 
is proposed to erect a church to her memory 
in the neighbourhood of her old home at 
Plashet, now being rapidly absorbed in the 
ever-advancing eastern suburbs of London. 
In common with the majority of the com- 
munity of which she was so distinguished 
a member, Elizabeth Fry’s Christianity was 
of the healthy, practical, vital type that finds 
its true expression in example and good works. 
She never conceived it part of her mission to 
liberate her co-religionists from the distressing 
trammels of an Erastian Church. She had 
early cleared her mind of cant ; she dissociated 
religion from politics, and at no time betrayed 
the slightest sympathy with the active prin- 
ciple of modern dissent, the fomenting and 
perpetuation of dissension. On the contrary, 
it is sufficient proof of her liberal mind and 
excellent tact, no less than of the genuine 
quality of her religion, that she received the 
hearty support of all parties when once her 
work bore fruit; with equal wisdom and 
charity she laboured for her fellow-creatures 
uninfluenced by the debasing designs of the 
mere proselytiser. Freedom from the petty 
vices of evangelicism has, indeed, generally 
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characterised the efforts of Quaker philan- 
thropy and teaching; and Elizabeth Fry’s 
extraordinary success was greatly owing to her 
determined, unfaltering adherence to a non- 
sectarian programme. 

Though Mrs. Pitman’s biography does not 

resent any novel or deeply suggestive views 
of Elizabeth Fry, and contains little new 
matter, it is excellent in arrangement and 
proportioned with judgment. The biographical 
interest is well sustained; and the progress 
of prison reform from the date of Mrs. Fry’s 
earliest efforts in Newgate to the present 
time is set forth in a clear and unpretentious 
narrative. We should have welcomed, 
however, more liberal extracts from the 
journals and letters; the specimens of the 
latter given by Mrs. Pitman are excessively 
meagre, while the deep interest and quaint- 
ness of the few extracts from the early 
journals arouse a very natural desire for more. 
As biographical material, these journals are 
of the first importance ; without them it 
would be difficult for the ordinary reader to 
avoid forming very erroneous views of Eliza- 
beth Fry’s character—views that were fre- 
quent and common cnough in her lifetime. 
At the time when Elizabeth Fry commenced 
her mission of charity, the social position of 
woman was peculiarly hampered by conven- 
tional restraints, and the popular estimate of 
her public conduct would naturally be less 
appreciative of her eelf-sacrifice and the 
purity of her motives than narrowly critical 
of what was revolutionary in her course and 
its inevitable notoriety. Byron’s familiar 
satirical remonstrance reveals something of 
the general feeling— 
‘Oh, Mrs. Fry! Why go to Newgate? Why 

Preach to poor rogues: ... 
To mend the people’s an absurdity, 
A jargon, a mere philanthropic din, 

Unless you make their betters better ’’— 
a flippant objection, which the poet, had he 
lived, would have seen admirably refuted by 
the regenerative influence upon society of 
the very efforts he affected to condemn. 
What it cost Elizabeth Fry to renounce the 
pleasures of life, as generally accepted, for the 
more austere Quakerism she embraced after 
marriage, and the self-denying toil of her 
subsequent existence, are indicated by the 
revelations of her journal. From it we 
learn that, despite her calm exterior and 
‘‘Guido Madonna face,” of which Maria 
Edgeworth spoke so admiringly, and, not- 
withstanding the abundant self-control usually 
evolved from Quaker training, Elizabeth Fry 
was a truc enthusiast. It is curious to 
compare the quict, searching method of self- 
examination displayed in the young girl’s 
diary, and the vivid account given by her 
sister of her first awakening from a state of 
spiritual indifference. The occasion was the 
annual mecting of the Society of Friends at 
Norwich, when William Savery spoke and 
effected an immense impression on_ her. 
Her sister describes the return from the 
meeting :— 
“ Betsy sat in the middle, and astonished us 
all by the great feelings she showed. She wept 
most of the way home. The next morning 
William Savery came to breakfast and preached 
to our dear sister after breakfast, prophesying 
of the high and important calling she would be 
led into. What she went through in her own 





mind I cannot say, but the results were most 
owerful and most evident. From that day 
oe love of the world and of pleasure seemed 
gone.” 

While thus the deep fountains were broken 
up and the delicate sensibility of a staid and 
apparentiy unsusceptible nature touched to the 
quick, it is interesting to note other ‘evidences 
of an enthusiastic spirit. At this period Mr. 
Gurney, with characteristic humour, took his 
daughter to London that the quality of her 
convictions might be sufficiently tested; and 
she enjoyed the society afforded by her friend 
Mrs. Opie and her circle, visited the theatres, 
admired the Prince of Wales, and showed 
herself to be in no sense different from most 
young girls of the period, except that her 
new views of life were unimpaired. Then 
came a crisis of indecision and doubt; and, 
like John Bunyan and other kindred souls, 
she dreamed a dream that determined her 
decision. 

‘** A curious dream followed her almost nightly, 
and filled her with terror. She imagined 
herself to be in danger of being washed away 
by the sea, and as the waves approached her 
she experienced all the horror of being drowned. 
But after she came to the deciding point, or, as 
she expressed it, ‘ felt that she had really and 
truly got real faith,’ she was lifted up in her 
dream above the waves. Secure upon a rock, 
above their reach, she watched the water as it 
tossed and roared, but powerless to hurt her. 
The dream no more recurred; the struggle 
was ended, and thankful calm became her 
portion.” 

Without these little introspective glances 
into Elizabeth Gurney’s speculations and 
struggles we should certainly fail rightly 
to apprehend the significance and value of 
Elizabeth Fry’s life. They suggest in some 
measure those ‘‘obstinate questionings ” 
that agitate the early growth of an enquiring 
mind which Goethe has analysed with 
such exquisite delicacy in Wilhelm Meister. 
When calm finally spread over the dis- 
turbed . sea of Elizabeth Fry’s mind it is 
characteristic, both of her educational train- 
ing and of her deep, serious, and eminently 
practical nature, that she suffered no renewal 
of the strife. Henceforth, she met all the 
disappointments of life, the discouragement 
and unfaith of others, the afflictions and 
bereavements of her family circle, with the 
most exemplary external calm, vindicating 
also the depth and sincerity of her youthful 
convictions by the most undeviating pursuit 
of her heroic calling. 

Of her special work in Newgate it is un- 
necessary to speak, Mrs. Pitman’s narrative 
dealing very fully with it. The dismal and 
revolting horrors of English prisons sixty 
years ago are still unforgotten, as well as the 
shameful system under which convicts were 
deported from these shores to Botany Bay. 
What these things were, and in what degree 
we owe their reformation to Elizabeth Fry, 
are vividly depicted by Mrs Pitman. Though 
most familiar to the public, and of very 
obvious interest, they are far from represent- 
ing the varied spheres of benevolence in which 
Elizabeth Fry ministered, the practical results 
of which took the shape of numbcrless asso- 
ciations. Her activity in good works in her 
own neighbourhood was no less remarkable, 
and always effective and agreeably free from 
fuss and excitement. The account of her 





work given by Mrs. Pitman (pp. 26, 27) at 
Plashet calls to mind our recollection of the 
unsavoury locality known as “ Irish Row,” 
which, even after the visitation of Mrs. Fry 
and her friends, continued to present a forlorn 
icture. The gaunt, hideous “ Row” stood 
in the midst of a treeless flat of cabbage-fields 
and rhubarb plots, a short distance off the 
high road, and reeked with every abomina- 
tion. What it was when Elizabeth Fry 
carried it by storm can be best imagined by 
those to whom, fifty years later, it was a 
nightmare of unsanitary horrors. 
. Antnvr BrarKkre, 








A History of Southampton. By the Rev. 
J. Silvester Davies. (Southampton: Gil- 
bert; London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


Ir is not often, in these days of scamped and 
hurried work, that one meets with a book 
which displays such manifest and manifold 
tokens of honest and intelligent industry as 
are to be seen in Mr. Davies’s History of 
Southampton. It may be well to notice that 
it is the town and not the county of South- 
ampton which is dealt with; but, of course, 
the history of the borough is to some extent 
the history of the shire, and we thus obtain 
a very valuable supplement to the collections 
of Warner, Mudie, and Woodward. 

The foundation of Mr. Davies’s book—a 
volume of some five hundred closely but 
clearly printed pages—is a MS. written by 
Dr. John Speed rather more than a century 
ago. Dr. Speed came of a learned stock. 
He was a descendant of the celebrated chron- 
ologer; and both his grandfather and great- 
grandfather attained considerable eminence, 
the one as an anatomist and the other as a 
physician, in the hereditary profession of 
medicine. The historian of Southampton 
enjoyed a large and lucrative practice, but 
found time not merely for antiquarian and 
theological studies, but also for literary labours 
at which one stands almost aghast. We have 
seen a ponderous folio in his handwriting 
entitled ‘ Burnettus Restitutus, or Bp. 
Burnett’s History in Burlesque Verse, by 
Ferdinand MacPherson of that Tk.” Mr. 
Davies says that it contains no less than 
73,416 lines, and we need scarcely add that 
hitherto no publisher has been bold enough 
to undertake its production in print. His 
History of Southampton is of smaller compass, 
but of infinitely greater value. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Davies, though 
perhaps open to the charge of introducing 
cross-divisions, secures the fullest treatment 
for his subject. He begins with a brief intro- 
ductory chapter, in which the few indications 
of pre-Roman settlements in the neighbour- 
hood are noticed, and all the arguments in 
favour of identifying Southampton with the 
Clausentum of the Antonine Itinerary are set 
forth. A tolerably strong case is made out; 
and the coins, inscriptions, and other remains 
bronght to light by Sir H. Englefield some 
eighty years ago establish beyond question 
the fact that there was a Roman settlement 
at Bittern, across the Itchen, in the middle of 
the third century. Between this period and 
the eighth century all is dim and uncertain. 
But in 755 the name of Hamptun-scire occurs 
in the English Chronicle as part of Sige- 
bryht’s kingdom; and we may infer from 
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this that the town must have been of some 
importance to have given its name to the 
shire. In this form the name continues till 
about the middle of the tenth century, when 
the prefix south appears, and we read of 
Suhampton-scire and of Suthamtonia. 

Both tradition and more substantial evi- 
dence point to a spot north-east of the present 
borough as the site of the old English town 
of Hampton. The mediaeval town may be 
said to date from the beginning of the twelfth 
century, when the buildings which had grown 
up under the shadow of the castle were forti- 
fied by means of a wall, which gradually 
extended itself and embraced a considerable 
area. This wall, strengthened at intervals by 
twenty-nine towers, was a constant source of 
expense to the inhabitants of the town, who 
complained bitterly of the too frequent im- 
position of murages; but the work was 
well done, and even now forms one of 
the most interesting features of the town. 
The gates—four of which out of seven 
survive—are little inferior in beauty to those 
of York. The north or Bar Gate, rich 
in heraldic devices, described at length by 
Mr. Davies, is the most important; but the 
effigies of ‘‘two thundering warriors, Exipat, 
that fearful giant, on the one side, and brave 
Bevis of Southampton on the other,” no 
longer strike terror into the traveller’s soul. 
Of the wall-towers already mentioned one, 
contiguous to the castle, and exposed to the 
sea-breezes, bore the singular name of Catch- 
cold; and another was known as the Arundel 
Tower, from the Lord Arundel who, in 1492, 
contributed to its repair. 

Although the town walls and gates have 
in some degree escaped the ravages of time 
and the hand of the innovator, nothing what- 
ever remains of the castle keep, which even 
as late as Leland’s time was in good condition. 
Mr. Davies does not seem to have discovered 
any notice of its demolition, which must have 
taken place at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The municipal history 
of Southampton is given at great length, and 
the extracts taken from the town records are 
especially valuable. One of these records, 
known as the ‘“ Paxbread,” contains a free 
translation of the Anglo-Norman ordinances 
made by Will. Overy, who was town clerk 
in 1473. The charters date from the reign 
of Henry II. ; and there is a list of mayors 
and sheriffs from 1205, and of burgesses of 
Parliament from 1295. 

There is less of interest in the ecclesiastical 
history of Southampton than might be ex- 
pected; but St. Mary’s, the mother church, 
has at least been singular in the vicissitudes 
which have befallen its fabric. From all 
accounts it was once a goodly structure ; but 
its lofty spire being a conspicuous object from 
the sea, and serving as a beacon to French 
cruisers, the whole church was pulled down. 
The Court Leet Book of 1550 contains the 
following suggestive entry :— 

‘Ordered that so much of the rubbish of St. 
Mary’s Church should be carted away as would 
serve to make the highway from Bargate and 
all East Street down to the turning to the 
chantry.” 

The chancel alone survived this act of vandal- 
ism; and even this was allowed to fall into 
such decay that Archdeacon Bridcoake, when 
he took in hand its restoration in 1711, had 








almost to rebuild the whole fabric. The 
architect then employed—an honest man 
according to his light—and the carpenters 
who carried out the ‘‘ improvements” in 
1833, completed the destruction of the edifice. 


* Quod non fecerant Galli, id fecerunt Angli.’’ 


The new church, commemorating Bishop 
Wilberforce, is a good example of Mr. Street’s 
taste and skill. Holy Rood, rebuilt in 1320, 
and St. Michael’s, in which Perpendicular 
work has been engrafted upon Early English, 
are the two churches next in importance, 
most of the others being of modern date. 
Space will not permit more than the bare 
mention of the French church, full of inter- 
esting associations, and the older religious 
foundations of St. Denys and God’s House, 
whose annals are carefully chronicled, and 
the Hartley Institute, which promises to rival 
the educational foundations of the Middle 
Ages. 

Southampton, from its position, acquired 
at an early period importance as a place of 
trade. In 1205 it seems to have stood third 
in the list of English ports—London being 
first, and Boston second—and for a long 
period the import of wine and export of wool 
brought wealth into its harbour. In the six- 
teenth century the traffic began to fall off, 
and in the year of the Armada the port was 
unable to furnish even the two ships and 
pinnace required by the Queen. After expe- 
riencing many fluctuations, it had become in 
the last century more of a watering-place than 
a port, and thus it remained until the con- 
struction of the docks and its selection as the 
depot for foreign steam services more than 
revived its ancient prosperity. This, perhaps, 
has been impaired by the recent secession of 
the P. and O. Company; but as yet the trade 
shows little decline. 

The town has found in Mr. Davies an his- 
torian of no common type, and it could not 
better show its appreciation of what he has 
done than by conferring upon him, as upon 
Dr. Speed, the honour of burgess-ship. In 
the Guild of Literature, at any rate, his work 
entitles him to a high place. 

Cuartes J. Ropryson. 








TWO TOURISTS IN THE FAR WEST. 
Life and Labour in the Far, Far West. By 
W. Henry Barneby. (Cassells.) 
Life at Puget Sound. By Caroline C. Leighton. 


(Boston, U.S.: Lee & Shepard; London: 
Triibner. ) 


Tue first impression of Mr. Barneby’s hand- 
some volume is that a work on the Canadian 
and North Pacific Railroads is extremely 
seasonable. Nor does a perusal of the book 
itself disappoint us. The author is a Hereford- 
shire squire who visited the West in company 
with two friends, evidently with an eye to the 
agricultural capabilities of the country; and 
every page bears evidence to his practical 
acquaintance with soils, cattle, and tillage. 
Everything that he hears or sees or does is 
stated with painstaking accuracy, without 
either bias in favour of any particular section 
in which he is interested or prejudice which 
might lessen the value of his judgment. In 
brief, Mr. Barneby is anxious to learn, not 
too wise to be taught, and with intelligence 





capable of understanding what passes before 


— 


him. The result is a volume which will le 
welcomed by every serious traveller over the 
same route, and may be advantageously con- 
sulted by intending settlers either in Mani- 
toba or along the line of the North Pacific 
line to Puget Sound. Finally, there is an 
admirable map of the country travelled over, 
and, what is rarer in books of this sort, an 
Index which enables the reader to pick out 
without unnecessary labour the points in 
which he is specially interested. 

But Mr. Barneby has one fault; he is too 
conscientious. His letters to his wife 
occupy 424 pages of print; and, though far 
be it from this reviewer even to hint that 
he might have been less dutiful in his corre- 
spondence, as a cold-blooded critic we are 
decidedly of opinion that, had he reduced 
them, for the public eye, to something like 
half their original bulk, he would have 
produced a volume much smaller, but a great 
deal better. He crossed the Continent by the 
usual railway route to San Francisco, visited 
Yosemite, the Big Trees, and Los Angelos, 
went up the coast to Victoria and Nanaimo, 
and as far as Boston Bar in British Columbia, 
then by the still uncompleted North 
Pacific line and its connecting link at 
Glyndon to Manitoba, and thence along the 
route of the Canadian Pacific road. Much 
of the country passed over was, of course, 
very familiar, though a traveller with special 
knowledge and keen power of observation 
cannot fail to pick up much information 
which escapes the less qualified tourist. At 
the same time, it is superfluous to inform 
mankind that Broadway isthe principal street 
in New York, that the Fifth Avenue is the 
fashionable quarter, that Indians have black 
hair, that the author’s dress clothes were sent 
on to Toronto, or that there are Gentiles as 
well as Mormons in Utah; while we cannot 
conceive what kind of people will be interested 
in learning the names of the local magnates 
on whom Mr. Barneby and his friends left 


cards, where or with whom he dined, how he 


changed his plan here or there, whether he 
had a good or an indifferent breakfast, and 
why he bought one land lot in preference to 
another which his companion acquired. Such 
personal trivialities were naturally of moment 
to the writer’s friends in Herefordshire, but 
they are altogether out of place in a book 
intended for the world at large. A judicious 
editor would of course have thrown this dead 
wight overboard, condensing the remainder, 
rcheved of this prolixity, into a little book, 
which might easily have contained all that 
was worthy of the immortality of print. We 
allow, however, that it is hard to slaughter 
the innocents, or for an inexperienced author 
to acquire that literary perspective which 
enables him to sce that what was at the time 
of interest to himself may be of no import- 
ance to those who neither ate the breakfasts, 
visited the Colonial judges, heard their wives 
sing, nor are likely to profit by the ‘‘ unearned 
increment” on the Cordova Bay ‘lot ” which 
we trust may be Mr. Barneby’s before he is 
too old to appreciate his good fortune. 

These are, nevertheless, venial faults in a 
very useful book, written in the best of taste, 
with no affectation of wisdom, and happily 
devoid of that depressing facetiousness which 
is the worst feature in the travel reminiscences 
of the Cocknified tourist; and they may be 
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amended in a future edition. We may also 
point out that there are several misprints which 
had better be looked to when the day for correc- 
tions arrives. For instance: Mr. Justice Begbie 
is always ‘“ Begby” (p. 151); Wrangel is 
“ Wrangle” (p. 146); Cassiar, ‘‘ Cassar” 
(p. 146); Skidegate, ‘“Sidegate” (p. 146); 
Port Gamble, “Gammon” (p. 159); San 
Juan Island, ‘Isle St. Juan” (p. 141); 
Humboldt, ‘‘Humbold” (p. 37); Stephen, 
“Stephens” (p. 192); and so forth. Again, 
though we note with pleasure the intelligent 
jottings on the Coniferae of the country passed 
over, this reviewer must, as an old student of 
the forests between California and Alaska, 
protest against ‘“Mabilis” (p. 61) being a 
tree known to dendrologists; perhaps Picea 
amabilis is meant. Again, among a number 
of other queer spellings, we have Populus 
Freemanti (p. 26); and, as every botanist 
knows, Thya gigantea (which is, however, 
not called ‘‘cedar by the Indians,” but by 
the colonists) is entirely different from Libo- 
cedrus decurrens, though to the unpractised 
eye they look something like each other. 
Nor is there any such name as ‘‘ Libro Cedrus 
Decurrens” (p. 61); and it is, of course, 
erroneous to say that Thuja gigantea is known 
in the Yosemite Valley as ‘‘ Libro Cedro 
decurrens” (p. 110). It is hard to under- 
stand what Mr. Barneby means by saying 
that ‘‘from this man I learnt that the 
Douglas and the British Columbian fir are 
one and the same thing” (p. 129). No one 
ever heard of ‘the British Columbian fir ;” 
and, as there are half-a-dozen firs in that 
province, the only claim Abies Douglasii has 
over its compeers is that south of Milbank 
Sound it is the most numerous of its genus. 
It should also be noted that Oregon is not a 
“territory,” but a State of the Union (p. 168), 
and that the author has been misinformed as 
to the carved posts figured on the outside of 
his book being ‘Indian idols.” They are 
really ‘‘ totems,” or family crests, to give 
their nearest European representative, for the 
aborigines of Vancouver Island, and indeed of 
North-west America generally, do not wor- 
ship graven images. 

Mr. Barneby’s remarks on the region 
travelled over are unusually accurate. He did 
not see much of British Columbia, and hence, 
perhaps, his observation that the interior of 
Vancouver Island ‘‘ has not been surveyed.” 
In reality, it is for the most part unexplored, 
little, if anything, having been done in that 
direction siuce the conclusion of my own work 
nearly twenty years ago; while it is incorrect 
to say that Vancouver possesses a drier 
climate than the mainland (p. 117). The 
very contrary is the case. I may add that 
Mr. Baillic-Grohman supplies an excellent 
account of the Kootenay district, where he 
has lately taken up his residence, though it 
is somewhat galling to a Californian to see 
his well-remembered ‘“ tulés’”’ described as 
“tullies”” (p. 404). 

Mrs. Leighton treats of much the same 
country, at least so far as the region west of 
the Rocky Mountains is concerned, but from 
an entirely different standpoint. During 
seventeen years she was more of a resident than 
a traveller on the shores of Puget Sound, 
and in Oregon, British Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia. Hence her observations are more 
mellowed than the glimpses of a passing 





visitor. Her book is, moreover, a very small ! author of Sorrowful yet Lucky for a decidedly 


one, no attempt having been made to present 
a systematic account of what she saw during 
her long stay in what is, in our opinion, by 
far the most charming portion of North 
America. The result is a very pleasant 
volume, theugh in no way so remarkable as 
to justify the eulogies with which it is 
prefaced. In truth, it is rather “thin,” 
lacks grasp, and in nearly every chapter is so 
sketchy—shall we say feminine ?—that one 
bewails the presence of eyes that did not see, 
ears that did not hear, and opportunities lost, 
never to return. Mrs. Leighton saw—as did 
the writer of these lines—the North-west in 
its earliest and, he will continue to think, its 
best and most romantic days, and left it when 
the trapper, the hunter, and, to a considerable 
extent, the gold-digger and the lumberman 
had given place to the land-jobber and the 
railroad engineer. Yet we fail to catch a 
glimpse of the wonderful transformation 
which passed before her gaze. On the other 
hand, we have short accounts of Indians and 
Chinamen, mainly in womanly defence of the 
latter, of trips up and down the Sound, the 
coast, and the Columbia, with notes on the 
people and their surroundings supplemented 
by quotations from the early voyagers, with 
whom Mrs. Leighton seems familiar. The 
book, we repeat, is nevertheless ‘thin,’ and 
not at all comparable with Mr. Swan’s Three 
Years in Washington Territory, which treats 
of the same district as that in which Mrs. 
Leighton lived. Her visit to British Columbia 
was confined to Victoria, though no one, from 
reading her pages, would suppose that the 
long-standing dispute regarding San Juan was 
settled years ago. She also manages to talk 
of ‘*Seignor Quadra” (p. 140), and has an 
allusion on p. 141 to a highly respected lady 
which is as erroneous as it is—unintentionally, 
we hope—offensive. As a rule, however, 
Mrs. Leighton diarises in a blameless fashion. 
She is never condescending, and always modest, 
and, if she possesses a husband and children, 
does not bore us about them, their doings, or 
their prattle. But we repeat (at the risk of 
being called “ta brute”) that her chapters 
lack that literary snap which would have 
imparted some zest to them, and that they 
remind us of nothing so much as the essays 
of a well-conducted school-girl. It is, per- 
haps, almost needless to add that the pub- 
lishers have not thought fit to supply an 
index as a clue to these 258 pages of un- 
systematic memoranda extending over seven- 
teen years. topert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Sorrowful yet Lucky. By Adrien de Valvedre. 
In 83 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Venus’ Doves. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The World we Live In. 
furd. In 2 vols. 

The Red Cardinal. 
2 vols. (White.) 

Guenn: a Wave on the Breton Coast. By 
Blanche Willis Howard. ( Warne.) 

One of the most provoking characteristics of 

the present-day novel is a lack of novelty, 

and we ought, therefore, to be grateful to the 


By Oswald Craw- 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


By Frances Elliot. In 





new thing—nothing less than a dedication to 
his reviewers. In the last century the 
dedication was found efficacious in attracting 
the powerful patron; and Mr. de Valvedre, 
who seems to think that it may still have 
efficacy in conciliating the caustic critic, has 
translated his happy thought into action. It 
appears that certain unknown writers, who 
having ‘“‘done good by stealth” must now 
‘‘blush to find it fame,’’ were discerning 
enough to perceive the merits of a previous 
work from the pen of this ingenuous author, 
and they are rewarded for their discernment 
by four pages of eloquent acknowledgment 
which must make every sensitive reviewer 
yearn to be the recipient of a like honour. Un- 
fortunately—or ought we to say fortunately ?— 
reviewers, howsoever sensitive, have their little 
punctilios. They are apt to resent a bribe, even 
in the comparatively unsubstantial form of a 
dedication ; and they may be tempted to pick 
holes rather than to find beauties in the 
work of one who has made an attempt upon 
their virtue. Nor, in this instance, is hole- 
picking a very difficult task. It might, in 
the first place, be urged against the title that 
Mr. de Valvedre’s hero was not more lucky 
than the general run of heroes, unless his 
luck consisted in accumulating a large sum 
of money—a thing which we are expressly 
told he was too poetie to care for; while his 
only sorrow worth mentioning is the existence 
of a preternaturally wicked father, whose 
knavish tricks might certainly have been 
troublesome had they not all been so happily 
frustrated. Then, too, the author’s use of 
words is not unfrequently somewhat un- 
felicitous, as when, for example, in celebrating 
the charms of a girl’s hair, he dwells upon 
its ‘‘fluftiness,” or tells us that the flowers 
in a garden ‘‘ seemed to outdo one another 
in teeming the air with scent.” In addition 
to all this, there is, particularly in the first 
volume, a copiousness of copy-book moralising 
which is simply appalling, so that the sternly 
honest reviewer, disdainful of dedications, 
may find ‘‘ample scope and verge enough” 
for columns of virtuous satire. And yet, 
the virtuous satire, wherever it appear, will 
be essentially unfair and misleading, for 
Sorrowful yet Lucky has merits which out- 
weigh its faults. It contains a story with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and there 
are some of us who—in spite of Messrs. 
Howells and James—still think this a good 
thing. Equally satisfactory is the method of 
telling the story, which is of the direct 
business-like, old-fashioned kind—not an un- 
pleasant change from the indirect, allusive, 
and generally tantalising manner with which 
of late we have become rather too familiar. 
When we can add, with our hand upon our 
heart, that the characters in Sorrowful yet 
Lucky ave quite alive and realisable, and that 
the tone of the book is commendably healthy, 
we really think we may claim a share in the 
author’s next dedication. 

Miss Ida Ashworth Taylor has more literary 
aptitude and better command over her 
materials than Mr. de Valvedre; but, in spite 
of these things, Venus’ Doves is less interest- 
ing because less fresh and spontaneous than 
the story of which we have been speaking. 
There is a world of difference between good 
manufacture and bad, but in the domain of 
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face wearin, seaman ea oom 


art even the best manufacture fails to satisfy 
us; and, however it may strike the circulating 


‘library reader, the critic recognises Miss 


Taylor’s book as a specimen of what may be 
called the machine-made novel. Figures, 
backgrounds, situations, are all hackneyed ; 
and where there is novelty in tlie combina- 
tions it is only like the novelty of the latest 
fashion in dress which is simply an accentua- 
tion or modification of the fashions which 
have preceded it. In books like Venus’ Doves 
there is plenty of a certain kind of skill, but 
it is the skill of the artificer; and we would 
gladly exchange it all for even the unskilful 
clumsiness of creative power in its ’prentice 
stage. Occasionally Violet Yorke and Esmée 
Verner remind us of Mrs. Gaskell’s Molly 
Gibson and Cynthia Kirkpatrick ; and, though 
grateful forthe pleasant reminder, how much 
more grateful we should be for a pair of new 
girl friends not less charming than the old 
ones because altogether unlike them! The 
annoying habit of telling a story in the present 
tense is a plague against which all protests 
seem to be useless, probably because of the 
defective taste which leads both writers and 
readers to prefer a garish effectiveness to 
more valuable if less obtrusive qualitics ; and 
the trick of making us miserable at the begin- 
ning of a story by hinting at the sad things 
ahead of us appears to be so dear to the ladies 
who have learned it from Mrs. Riddell that, 
though we may complain, we may hardly 
expect redress. In fairness, however, we 
must add that the foregoing sentences are 
written for persons who are nothing if not 
critical. The ordinary novel devourer will 
find Venus’ Doves perfectly innocent and very 
readable. 


Not a few pleasant half-hours have we 
spent with Mr. Oswald Crawfurd the traveller, 
and his latest book suggests the hope of more 
such half-hours in the company of Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd the novelist. We say novelist, 
though the conferring of such a title may be 
a little premature ; for Zhe World we Live In 
is, ey too slight in point of material to 
be rightly called a novel, being rather a 
sket-h, resembling in some ways the sketches 
of Mr. Henry James, but having more of 
movement and narrative construction than 
the austere American artist can bring himself 
to condescend to. The title leads us to expect 
a touch, or more than a touch, of satire in the 
treatment, and the book verifies the expecta- 
tion ; for Mr. Crawfurd, though he does not 
aspire to be a Swift or a Thackeray, has 
within his self-fixed and necessarily narrow 
limits a genuine satirical talent. He has the 
keen eye, the humorous appreciation, and, 
above all, the light hand which cannot be 
dispensed with if satire is to be bright as 
well as biting. We may be disposed to find 
here and there a trace of exaggeration— 
that, for example, the palpable snubbing of 
Col. Tremayne by the distinguished party at 
Sir John Smith’s, on the sole ground of his 
supposed impecuniosity, is a little overdone ; 
but, as Mr. Hamerton pointed out years ago, 
literal exaggeration in art is often essential 
to veracity of impression ; and, as Mr. Craw- 
furd studiously and successfully preserves this 
veracity, we must admit that we fail to 
establish the only indictment which occurs to 
us. If, just now, we lack one kind of book 





vides genuine amusement without buffoonery 
or farce; and because The World we Live In 
answers to this description, it deserves to be 
commended by every lover of his kind. 


Mrs. Frances Elliot is another literary 
traveller of good report who has turned her 
attention to fiction; but we cannot congratu- 
late her, as we congratulate Mr. Crawfurd, 
upon the new departure. As an ‘‘idle 
woman” in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and else- 
where, Mrs. Elliot always has been and, we 
are convinced, always will be charming; as a 
busy woman engaged in writing a romance, 
Mrs. Elliot is—well, let us say, not quite so 
charming. It must, however, be admitted 
that if Mrs. Elliot’s imaginings at home have 
not the charm of her walks abroad, they 
have a blood-curdling quality which to some 
readers may be much more attractive, just as 
absinthe has votaries who would scorn Chiteau 
Margaux. Zhe Red Cardinal is not a story 
which it is easy to describe briefly; but, prob- 
ably, if any writer of Mrs. Elliot’s real literary 
facility were to induce a nightmare by judi- 
ciously selected readings from Mrs. Radcliffe, 
“Monk” Lewis, and Edgar Poe, and were 
then to mix his nightmare and his readings 
into a two-volume olla podrida of romance, 
the result would be very similar. To say 
that statues which nod their heads, trees 
which perform all kinds of antics, and ghosts 
who go about strangling people are actually 
incredible is not to say anything very 
damaging, for romance lics outside the region 
of the actual; but, unless they have the ima- 
ginative consistency which is the romancer’s 
substitute for credibility, they are simply 
grotesque absurdities, which at last fail even 
to be blood-curdling. In Zhe Red Cardinal 
they have not this consistency, and the story 
must therefore be pronounced a failure. 


The last novel upon our list is also the 
strongest. Since the publication of her pre- 
vious story, One Summer, Miss Howard has 
made a noteworthy advance not only in mere 
handling and general craftsmanship, but in 
grasp of character and feeling for situation. 
Guenn is one of those books which not only 
charm, but satisfy ; and it is long since we 
have read anything more winning than this 
story of Breton life. The native fisher-folk 
and the painter colonists make a most attract- 
ive composition; and the two principal figures, 
Guenn Rodillac and Everett Hamor, are con- 
ceived, posed, and painted with a power that 
is never violent, and a subtlety that is never 
weak. The character of the latter in particular 
seems to us a piece of portraiture nothing less 
than masterly. Ina brief description Hamor, 
with his never-failing kindliness and his 
equally unfailing heartlessness, would seem 
nothing but an unrealisable congeries of irre- 
concileable qualities ; in Miss Howard’s pages 
he is an harmonious whole, not in any way a 
monster, but only too terribly human. Guenn 
is not a book which it is easy to praise too 
highly, because what it attempts is something 
worth attempting, and that something is 
adequately and delightfully achieved. 

James Asacrort Noste. 





SOME RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


Under Two Queens: Lyrics Written for the 
Tercentenary Festival of the Founding of 





more than another, it is the book which pro-{ Uppingham School. By J. H. Skrine. (Mac- 





millan.) Mr. Skrine is an Oxford man, and a 
Newdigate poet; but even the recollection of 
these facts, and of his little book about 
“* Uppingham-by-the-Sea,” did not prepare us 
for quite so good a gift as he has given us, 
His lyrics are full of spirit—that public spirit 
which seems impossible to our modern over- 
grown nations except at very rare crises, but 
which may still be found in the members of a 
public school. In metrical effects they owe a 
— deal to another Oxford poet, Mr. Swin- 
urne ; but to say this is not to blame them. 
This is the chorus of a rallying song, called 
‘* New Wine ”’— 


‘* ‘Qld is earth and her hopes are hollow,’ 
Sing the men in the world out there. 
Give us a leader, a leader to follow, 
And another song we will teach them here. 
O yet, and O yet there are crowns to be won 
For hearts that venture, for eyes that see : 
And there rises a new thing under the sun, 
And we, we know it—and who but we?”’ 


Mr. Skrine takes the motto of his book from 
Homer, ‘“‘One omen is best, to fight for the 
fatherland,” and it is the spirit of this faith 
which gives his little book its freshness and 
power. 


A Minor Poet, and other Verse. By Amy Levy. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This is a very noticeable little 
volume of poems, noticeable especially as one of 
the few attempts in Mr. Browning’s manner, 
‘‘Xantippe,” which is the best thing in the 
book, is a dying monologue of the wife of 
Socrates. She is imagined as one who in her 
youth tried to get culture, but was baffled by 
the cold contempt of her husband, and so 
hardened her heart. The blank verse is written 
with considerable skill; now and then there 
are odd expressions, as when Xantippe exclaims, 

‘* By all great powers around us, can it be 

That we poor women are empirical ? ”’ 


and ought not the Dictionary of Antiquities to 
have been consulted before ‘‘ Alkibiades the 
beautiful’ was allowed to ‘‘ brandish a brazen 
amphor’’? ‘‘ Medea” is another story of unen- 
franchised women. Some of the writing—the 
last speech especially—is excellent. The quota- 
tion from Eurpides looks rather funny printed 
as elegiacs, and the accents are stark mad. Other 
verse follows ; most is up to a fair level, and 
throughout there is all the luxurious woe of a 
first book. On the title-page is an allegorical 
picture of a young lady sitting by a well in 
despair at not finding Truth there. But the 
rope in the picture looks scarcely long enough 
to reach the bottom. 


Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. (Boston, U.S.: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.) Mr. Aldrich is well known as 
a cultivated writer of verse. There is style and 
form in all he writes, and in his workmanship 
he always shows that he is an artist who tries 
to choose the best words and place them in 
the best order. He takes, perhaps, too much 
care, for a slip or a fault is more obvious in 
work that is highly wrought ; and in his anxiety 
to make what may be called ‘‘ poetical points ”’ 
he sometimes mistakes a conceit for a deep 
thought. Such seems to have been the case in 
his verses called ‘‘ Appreciation ;” and as an 
instance of a slip in workmanship we may note 
the line ‘“‘and those who misbehaved them- 
selves ” in ‘‘ Discipline.” It is not only a line 
without music, but it is a foot toolong. Mr. 
Aldrich is, however, a charming writer, and all 
his volumes contain poems which linger in the 
memory. He is good at versifying legends, as 
in the grim tale of ‘‘ The Jew’s Gift,” but he is 
better still when more entirely himself. We 
prefer his prelude to the Intaglios to many of 
the Intaglios themselves ; ‘‘ Epics and Lyrics,” 
‘“‘ Heredity,” the epigram on ‘“‘ The Masque of 
Poets,” ‘‘ A Preacher,” ‘‘ Comedy,” and ‘‘ Dis- 
cipline ” were scarcely worth reprinting ; others, 
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ially ‘‘Qne Woman” and “‘ Prescience,” 
are of rare beauty. The former is a little spoilt 
by the laboured parenthesis in the last two 
lines, and we therefore choose the other for 
quotation— 
« The new moon hung in the sky, the sun was low 
in the west, 
And my betrothed and I in the churchyard 
paused to rest. ; 
Happy maiden and lover, dreaming the old 
dream over : 
The light winds wandered by, and robins chirped 
from the nest. 


“ And, lo! in the meadow-sweet was the grave of 
a little child, 
With a crumbling stone at the feet and the ivy 
running wild— 
Tangled ivy and clover folding it over and over. 
Close to my sweetheart’s feet was the little 
mound up-piled. 
‘‘ Stricken with nameless fears, she shrank and 
clung to me, 
And her eyes were filled with tears for a sorrow 
I did not see: 
Lightly the winds were blowing, softly her tears 
were flowing— 
Tears for the unknown years and a sorrow that 
was to be.” 
This, and the fine lines on Bayard Taylor, are 
the gems of Mr. Aldrich’s last volume. The 
little dramatic sketch which gives the book its 
title is based on a terrible incident in one of 
Napoleon’s campaigns in Spain related in the 
Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantés. The in- 
habitants of a Spanish village deserted it at 
the approach of the French, leaving behind 
some poisoned skins of wine, of which their 
enemies drank with fatal effect. By the addi- 
tion of a love story Mr. Aldrich has invented 
a tragedy of appalling horror. It is but a 
sketch, but it is a powerful one, and the prin- 
cipal character, Mercedes, is finely imagined. 
It contains, moreover, one of the best songs 
Mr. Aldrich has written, ‘‘ Reposez vous, bons 
chevaliers.”” In the second scene of the second 
act the influence of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
“Good-night, Babette,” is very plainly to be 


seen. 


He and She; or, a Poet’s Portfolio. By W. 
W. Story. (Blackwood.) Mr. Swinburne once 

roved that Rossetti was poet as well as painter 
by reference to the unimpeachable phenomenon 
of sun and moon in the same sky. But Mr. 
Swinburne’s analogy does not prove that every 
artist must be master of a couple of arts. Mr. 
Story’s book is a mixture of prose and verse, 
equally valueless. The second title, though 
offered as an apology, is no excuse for the pub- 
lication. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are satisfying the ex- 
—. which was formed when it became 

own that they would be Lord Tennyson’s 
publishers. At the beginning of the year they 
brought out a ‘‘complete edition,” with a 
portrait, at the price of 7s. 6d. This same 
edition they have issued recently in four 
volumes, but without the portrait, at 2s. 6d. a- 
volume. (Why this latter should be called a 
“school edition ” we fail to understand.) And 
now they have begun the publication of yet a 
third edition, to be completed in seven monthly 
volumes at 5s. each. This also has a portrait, 
engraved, like the other, by Mr. G. J. Stodart, 
but from a different and (we should imagine) a 
later phctograph. The two first volumes, 
which are now ready, contain the miscellaneous 
poems, exactly corresponding to the two 
volumes that Messrs. Kegan Paul brought out 
last year in the ‘‘ Parchment Library.” 


THE edition of Mr. Browning’s Strafford 
(Pell) that has been annotated by Miss E. H. 
ickey—one of the founders and the first 
secreta 


“sohool edition.” Nothing has 


of the Browning Society—is really a 
en omitted 





to make it helpful to the student. We have 
the poet’s original Preface (not given in the 
collected edition of his works), in which he 
acknowledges his debt to the historical labours 
of his friend John Forster. We have the story 
of the pro iuction of the play at Covent Garden 
in 1837, with the music which Mr. Browning 
himself wrote for the children’s song in the last 
act. Then we have a few lines of comment by 
Lady Martin on the character of the Countess 
of Carlisle, which she rendered on that occasion 
as Miss Helen Faucit; and, lastly, some half- 
dozen pages of criticism on the historical 
verisimilitude of the drama by the historian 
of the Stuart monarchy, Prof. 8. R. Gardiner. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAu, Trencn, & Co. are 
publishing an edition of the Poetical Works of 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in three volumes, which 
will not ——— include his later poems. 
The two volumes already out take their titles 
from The Search after Proserpine and The 
Legend of St. Patrick, Almost at the same 
time we have received (from Messrs. G. Bell 
& Sons) a new edition of Mary Tudor, by the 
father, the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, with a 
brief memoir by the son. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Latin Passages adapted for Practice in Unseen 
Translation. For the use of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools. By J. Y. Sargent. (Riv- 
ingtons.) This collection is intended to serve 
a purpose which is more and more entertained 
by classical teachers. Unlike the more pre- 
tentious volume prepared by Messrs. Cruttwell 
and Banton in being limited entirely to prose 
passages, it is also unlike, and very superior 
to, the larger work im being correctly and 
accurately printed. After some experience of its 
qualities, we must pronounce that work almost 
useless for younger scholars, from its absolutely 
innumerable misprints. The text continually 
misleads the inexperienced, for whom specula- 
tive correction of their guide is the worst 
possible discipline. Mr. Sargent, limiting his 
aspirations, has put together nearly two hundred 
passages, some familiar, many from the less- 
known Latin prose writers, ranging from 
B.C. 100 to A.D. 200. The book is without 
notes, or even references to trace the extracts— 
which omission will certainly increase the 
labour of the teacher, but will, we think, 
necessitate and encourage independent re- 
flection and research in the learner. Mr. 
Sargent’s own directions for using his volume 
are concise and sound. Let the student ‘‘ freely 
use the dictionary and grammar, and any other 
book, historical or critical . . . always ex- 
cepting translation in the words of another. 
Much general knowledge will thus be made to 
cluster round each special passage.”’ He has 
placed the easier passages first, but there is no 
systematic gradation of the remainder. It is 
clear, therefore, that the teacher must exercise 
care in the selection of passages, according as 
he intends to permit or forbid the use of 
grammar and dictionary. Such a _ passage 
as cix. is admirably suited for able boys 
to do without aids; while the following piece, 
and still more exii., are out of their reach. 
With this caution, we think the book likely to 
be a real service to education in scholarship. 


Exercises in Translation at Sight: a Selection 
of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors, 
arranged by A. W. Spratt and A. Pretor. 
Rivingtons.) Messrs. Spratt and Pretor, like 

r. Sargent, refrain from giving exact refer- 
ences for their extracts, which are arranged in 
four parts, comprising passages in prose and 
poetry, both Latin and Greek. Unfortunately, 
in our opinion, they have not refrained from 
publishing a companion volume of English 
renderings. The existence of such a volume 





cannot be concealed from youthful learners— 
indeed, it is mentioned in the Preface—nor 
could the work itself be easily kept from them; 
and it is demoralisiug to the teacher, who, 
especially in unseen work, should be encouraged 
to go through the same ordeal as his pupils, 
and feel their difficulties. It may be added 
that to give the name of the author of each 
piece is not the best way to prevent boys, con- 
stituted as they are, from hunting out the 
passage in a commentary; we much prefer 
Mr. Sargent’s total silence. There is more to 
be said for the sign-posts E, M BE, D (i.e, Casy, 
moderately easy, difficult), affixed to each 
passage, which certainly will enable the book 
to be used at short notice. We should like to 
have seen, in the Latin verse part, rather more 
extracts from the less familiar authors ; a little 
from Statius, for instance. To a well-read 
sixth-form boy, we should say, fully a third, if 
not more, of the Latin verse passages would be 
not ‘‘ unseen” at all, but familiar, The Greck 
selections, though tending perhaps to the same 
fault, are better; we doubt the advantage, 
however, of extracts from Aristotle for boys— 
particularly if, as good ‘‘ unseen” should be, 
they are also to be learnt by heart. But the 
book is useful, in view of the increasing im- 
portance attached to this method of classical 
training. 

Sallust’s Bellum Catulinae. Edited by A. 
M. Cook. (Macmillan.) Mr. Cook’s edition 
and annotation of a part of Sallust will be 
useful to school-boys as containing just 
enough work for a term, and useful to the 
masters as containing a good deal of valuable 
information. Thus, beside the full and careful 
Indices, we have remarks on Sallust’s style, his 
partiality for conversational expressions, for 
ellipse, for brevity, and so on. It would be 
hard to say where an English reader could find 
so much matter ready digested for him. But, 
in the interests of the boys, we must say that 
we miss a plain account of the conspiracy or 
conspiracies. Its place is ill-filled by a chrono- 
logical summary, or by a discussion of the date 
of the consular comitia of 63 .3.c. Nor are the 
notes always quite sufficient. In chap. lix. it 
is surprising that Mr. Cook should have nothing 
to say about the three technical military terms 
praefectus, legatus, and praetor. In chap. lviii. 
the distinction about audacia coming natura aut 
moribus seems to want explaining by the dis- 
tinction between character inherited and char- 
acter acquired. Sometimes, too, the notes 
merely quote another Latin passage for a par- 
ticular word, without making clear what it 
means in either place. This is the case with 


fert in chap. xxi., where a passage is quoted 


from chap. lviii., on which latter passage itself 
there is no note; and it is by no means certain 
that the sense is the same in both places. Is 
it by a misprint that the name of the work 
appears as Bellum Catulinae on the title-page, 
Bellum Catilinae elsewhere ? 


WE have received two more volumes in 
Macmillan’s series of ‘‘ Elementary Classics °— 
Select Epodes and Ars Poetica of Horace, by the 
Rev. H. A. Dalton, and Stories of Roman 
History from Cicero, by G. E. Jeans and A. V. 
Jones; also Literal Translations of Plautus’ 
Trinummus and Menaechmi, by Dr. Henry 
Owgan, in ‘‘ Kelly’s Keys to the Classics” 
(Cornish); A Progressive Series of Inductive 
Lessons in Latin, by John Tetlow (Boston, 
U.S.: Ginn, Heath, & Co.); &c., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
WE are sorry to hear that Prof. Lepsius is 
seriously ill, 
WE understand that Prof. Max Miiller is now 


catrying through the press a volumie of bio- 
graphical essays, contaifitig, among others, 
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articles on Raimmohun Roy, Keshub Chunder, 
Dayinanda Sarasvati, Bunsen, Colebrooke, and 
Mohl. 

Pror. BUHLER, of Vienna, has written an 
essay on the alphabet of the ancient palm- 
leaves of Horiuzi. He shows that the discovery 
of this alphabet supplies a new starting-point 
for palaeographic researches into the history of 
the Indian alphabet. Prof. Biihler’s essay will 
be published as an Appendix to the next 
number of the Anecdota Oxoniensia, containing 
the text of the two palm-leaves, edited and 
translated by Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Bunyia 
Nanjio, M.A. 

Mr. Cuaries Liston is writing some remi- 

niscences of the late Charles Reade for the 
Youth’s Companion, an American paper to 
which Charles Reade had promised to con- 
tribute a story of which only three pages were 
actually written. In a letter to the editor Mr. 
Liston says :— 
“*T see the English and American journals an- 
nounce that Mr. Reade has left an autobiography 
containing numerous criticisms of his contempo- 
raries, and that the work will be published in the 
course of the present year. This is mere guess- 
work. Mr. Reade’s literary remains consist of 
three parts of his projected work, Bible Characters 
(Introduction, Nehemiah, and Jonah), and a diary, 
which will have to be most carefully revised before 
publication, if ever I decide to publish it at all. 
There is more probability of my writing, either 
alone or in collaboration with his nephew, Compton 
Reade, a Life of Charles Reade.”’ 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will issue next month a 
new volume by Bret Harte, called On the 
Frontier. It will contain three stories—‘‘ At 
the Mission of St. Carmel,’ ‘‘ A Blue Grass 
Penelope,” and ‘‘ Left out on Lone Star Moun- 
tain ’’—and will be published in a paper cover 
at one shilling. 

A TREATISE on the old schools and masters 
of fence, by Mr. Egerton Castle, is now in the 
press. It will contain facsimile reproductions 
of illustrations from the most celebrated writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
an exhaustive bibliography of the subject. 
The publishers will be Messrs. Bell. 


Messrs, Cuatro & Winxpus have in the 
press Knglish Caricature and Satire under 
Napoleon I. It will be in two volumes, illus- 
trated with 120 reproductions. 


TuE next addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series of four-and-sixpenny novels will be JZiss 
Tommy, by the author of John Llalifux, Gentle- 
man. The same publishers announce a new 
edition, revised and abridged, of Miss Yonge’s 
History of Christian Names. 

Messrs. BLAckwoop have in the press a 
book on Madagascar: its History and People, 
by the Rev. Henry W. Little, some years mis- 
sionary in East Madagascar. 


UNEXPECTED delay in producing the series 
of Mr. Heath’s ‘‘Fern Portfolio”’ has arisen 
in consequence of the elaborate nature of the 
work, and the unusual size of the stones em- 
ployed in the colour-printing. Part vi., there- 
fore, which should have appeared in July, 
cannot be ready until August. Meanwhile, the 

ublishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, are issuing, 
ound, the first section, containing the five 
numbers already published. 

Messrs, WILson & M‘Cormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish immediately a book by Mr. James 
Deas, engineer to the Clyde Navigation, entitled 
The Clyde, with a chart of the river and several 
illustrations, 


A SECOND edition (illustrated) of Rambles in 
the Far North, by the Rev. R. Menzies Fergus- 
son, will be issued about the end of August by 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley. It treats of 
the customs, superstitions, and latter-day charac- 





teristics of the Orkney and other islands of the 
North Sea; but the most interesting feature of 
the volume is the collection of folk-lore and 
fairy tales, most of which have been gathered 
at first-hand. The first edition sold out in 
two months. 


To the July part of the Miscellanea Genealogica 
Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, com- 
municates an account of the assignment of arms 
to Shakspere’s father, illustrated with five 
facsimiles of documents from the Heralds’ 
College Records. 


Tu origin of the legend of the ‘‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” made popular in this country by 
Mr. Browning’s poem, forms the subject of an 
article by Miss Buchheim in the current number 
of the lolk-Lore Journal. 


A NEW serial story by Mrs. Kennard, author 
of The Right Sort, &e., will shortly be com- 
menced in Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


THE third annual meeting of the Browning 
Society took place last night (Friday) at Uni- 
versity College. The annual Report was pre- 
sented, and a paper on ‘‘In a Balcony” was 
read by Mrs. Turnbull, of Eastfield. This 
closed the session of 1883-84. The first meet- 
ing of the session 1884-85 will be on October 
31, when a paper on “ Sordello”’ will be read 
by Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 

Tue following have been re-elected officers 
of the Aristotelian Society for the next session : 
—President, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson; 
vice-presidents, Mr. W. R. Dunstan, Mr. E. 
H. Rhodes, and the Rev. E. P. Scrymgour; 
hon. secretary, Dr. A. Senier, 1, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C, 

Tne fourth fascicule of the Archives histor- 
iques de la Gascogne is ‘*Les Huguenots en 
Bigorre,” Documents inédits, containing the 
Actes consulaires de Bagnéres de Bigorre from 
January 1569 to July 14571, and Documents 
divers, from 1562 to 1687, both illustrating 
the celebrated march of Montgomery from 
Languedoc through Bigorre to raise the siege 
of Navarreins, and showing the ravages of the 
war, 

Correction.—The title of the book referred to 
by the Hon. Roden Noel in the ACADEMY of 
last week (p. 449, col. 1) was wrongly given. It 
ought to have been 7'he Perfect Way; or, the 
Finding of Christ (Field & Tuer). 


In Miss Hickey’s poem, ‘‘Church-Mice,” 
printed in the ACADEMY of last week, ‘ Let 
who will’? should have been ‘‘ Let who would 
condemn.” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE Rev. Samucl Longfellow is working 
steadily at the biography of his brother, the 
poet ; butit is said that the work cannot appear 
before next spring. The material is abundant, 
as Longfellow for many years kept careful 
diaries, and he has left a large mass of corre- 
spondence. 


THE American ‘‘ Wolfe Expedition” to 
Babylonia, referred to in the ACADEMY of last 
week, will be under the auspices of the American 
Archaeological Institute ; and it is hoped that 
Messrs. Sterrett and Clark, two of the members 
of the Assos Expedition, will take part in this 
also. The entire expenses will be borne by 
Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of New York, from 
whom the expedition takes its name. It is 
proposed that the party shall start in the 
autumn of this year and remain absent for 
about six months. The chief object is not so 
much excavation or the discovery of inscrip- 
tions, &c., as a topographical examination of 
the ground with a view to determining future 
sites for digging. 





Mr. THomas MAITLAND, of New York, has 
in his possession three heads by Copley, en- 
trusted to him for sale by a South Carolina 
family. They are portraits of Lord William 
Campbell, last Governor of South Carolina, 
Lady W. Campbell, and a relative, Mrs. Colin 
Campbell, née Izard. The pictures are said to 
be fine examples of the artist, and in good 
preservation. 


TuE office of the New York Publishers’ Weelly 
will issue immediately a little volume called 
A Modern Proteus ; or, a List of Books published 
under more than One Title, by Mr. J. L. 
Whitney, of the Boston Public Library. It is 
the expansion of a paper read by Mr. Whitney 
before the last meeting of the American Library 
Association. 


THE Literary World of June 14 contains a 
first essay at a bibliography of Mrs. Browning, 


WE quote verbatim et litteratim the following 

notice of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation :— 
‘The ninth annual meeting of the Spelling Reform 
Association wil be held at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire (Dartmouth College), Thursday, July 10, 
1884, beginning at 3 o’clock p.m. (shortly after the 
ajurnment of the Philological Association, which 
meets at the same place, July 8-10). 

‘““The members of the Association, and all other 
persons intere:ted in Spelling Reform, ar urgently 
requested to be prezent. Thoze intending to read 
papers wil pleaz giv erly notice. All members ar 
requested to send word whether or not they can 
atend the meeting. A local committee wil see to 
the accommodation of vizitors.’’ 








SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

THE Doletin of the Real Academia de la His- 
toria (May, June) has an excellent notice of the 
late Reinhart Dozy, by F. Gillén Robles. He 
remarks that neither in Spain nor in other 
countries have the researches of Duzy yet cor- 
rected the errors of popular history. In Arabic 
numismatics are two studies by F. Codera—one, 
on a treasure discovered at Saragossa in 1881; 
the other, on the coins of a previously unknown 
kinglet of Badajoz, saec. xi. Some inedited 
Keltiberian coins, with illustrations, are dis- 
cussed by C. Pujol y Camps. A visit to the 
ruins of Volubilis, in Morocco, by 8. Gimenez, 
and proposed excavations in Clunia by E. 
Saavedra, show that research is not wholly 
abandoned in Spain. Padre F. Fita contributes 
a critical paper on the Acts of the Council of 
Clermont, November 18, 1130, and on a text of 
Archbishop Rodrigo of the same century. 


SeNor D. MANUEL CoLMEIRO ¥ PENIDO has 
presented the second, and last, volume of his 
Introduccion histérica @ las Cortés de Léon y 
Castilla to the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid. 


Don EvseEsio Lopez, of Tolosa, Guipuzcoa, 
has just issued the forty-first, and last, part of 
the Diccionario Basco-Espanol of Aizkibel. This 
work, without any pretence to be a scientific 
dictionary, from the copiousness of its vocabu- 
lary and from the number and variety of verbal 
forms given, is perhaps the best of all hitherto 
published to help the beginner in his study of 
Basque. The same publisher invites subscrip- 


; tions for a quarto edition of Campion’s Gram- 


atica de los cuatro dialectos literarios de la lengua 
Kuskara, to be issued in fortnightly parts of 
sixty-four pages, at one franc each. The work 
will consist of about five hundred pages. 


WE have received a copy of the “ elegiac” 
volume that has been issued in memory of the 
late José Manterola, author of the Cancionero 
Vasco, and editor of the Kuskal-Erria. The 
contents are written in many languages— 
Basque, Spanish, French, and English; and 
most of them are lithographed, so that they 
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s a sort of autographic interest. There is 
also at the end a Basque funeral march, and a 
portrait for frontispiece. The one English 
writer is our own valued contributor, the Rev. 
W. Webster; but other names well known in 
England are those of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, 
M. Antoine d’Abbadie, of the Institut, and 
Prof. Julien Vinson, of the Ecole nationale. 
Unfortunately, the book has no ‘“ index 
nominum.”’ 
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OBITUARY. 

THe Rev. Edmund George Harvey, Vicar of 
Mullion, a parish on the shores of Mount’s 
Bay, which includes two spots, the little coves 
of Mullion and Kynance, dear to artists fre- 
quenting the Lizard, died at Mullion on June 21. 

€ was a man possessed of many accomplish- 
ments, a ready writer, a pleasing artist, and 
a skilled musician, thoroughly conversant in 
Anglicans and Gregorians, He took his degree 





at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1850, and, 
after that, lived for a few years in Germany in 
a quiet university town, where it was one of 
his objects to establish a court of honour in 
substitution for the system of duelling that 
German students love. About this time he 
published a popular little volume, Our Cruise 
in the Undine: Journal of an English Pair-Oar 
Expedition through France, Prussia, &c., dis- 
guising his identity under the veil of the words 
‘**By the Captain. With Etchings by one of 
Ourselves.” As such expeditions were less 
common then than now, it was heartily wel- 
comed. From 1860 to 1865 he held the family 
living at Truro, but has been Vicar of 
Mullion since the last date. Since 1856 he 
issued many sermons and addresses for the use 
of his parishioners. Several of his songs and 
hymn tunes were published by Novello, the 
German melodies for which he wrote words and 
harmonies being muth appreciated. In 1876 
there appeared from his pen a History of the 
perish of Mullion. It was reviewed in the 
AcADEMY of April 15, 1876, when its sprightli- 
ness and vivacity were readily acknowledged. 
Many persons will remember it as well for its 
own merits as for the poem by Prof. Blackie 
in praise of the inn of Miss Mary Mundy 
(‘‘Laudes hospitii veteris et dominae Mariae 
Mundae’’), A History of the church and city 
of Truro by Mr. Harvey was announced for 
publication in 1878, but it has, we believe, 
never appeared. He was born at Penzance, 
February 20, 1828, and was buried at Truro, 
June 25, 1884. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TRIPLETS. 

Tue following lines are written after a form 
of verse used by Welsh bards more than twelve 
centuries ago. My example is a poem by 
Llywarch Hén, which I found in an old book. 
It should be observed that the third line of 
each triplet contains a moral maxim not in any 
way connected with the subject of the song. 
My Magdalene! If fairer maid there be, 
Ye who have seen her, tell me, who is She ¢ 
Let Genius ever wed with Industry. 
My Magdalene! She reigns both Beauty’s Queen 
And Queen of me—but still my Magdalene ! 
Eschew the lavish—ten times more, the imean. 
My Magdalene, for in her heart alone 
I reign supreme, nor e’er have rival known. 
Wed no light maid, tho’ ** Fair as Lady Done.’’* 
My Magdalene! If happier youth there be, 
Ye who have seen him, tell me, who is He? 
Keep out of debt, and laugh at poverty. 

* “Pair as Lady Done’’ is a Cheshire proverb, 
of which I do not know the origin. 


C, JoBLING. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE DARK LADY OF SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS AND 
MISTRESS MARY FITTON. 
London: June 30, 1884. 
Mr. Tyler’s recent letters to the ACADEMY 
(March 8 and 22 and April 19), taken in con- 
junction with the two papers read by the same 
gentleman before the New Shakespere Socicty, 
and reported in the ACADEMY (June 7 and 21), 
furnish tolerably conclusive proof as to the rela- 
tions which existed between William Herbert, 
afterwards Earl of Pembroke, and Mary Fitton, 
maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. Thus 
far, however, we have had no direct evidence 





serving to connect Mrs. Fitton with Shakspere, 
though such a connexion has been surmised. 
Will you allow me to bring before the notice 
| of your readers an interesting fact which un- 
| doubtedly tends in this direction, proving, as 
| it does, that a close intimacy existed between 
| the lady in question and a very notorious 
| member of Shakspere’s dramatic company 

In the spring of 1599, William Kemp started 
| from London on a journey to Norwich which 
| has become historical, dancing the morris in 


| the towns through which he passed. In the 


| following year he published «a remarkable 
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pamphlet, giving a detailed account of his 
adventures. This was entered on the registers 
of the Stationers’ Company, April 22, 1600, as 
‘* Kemp’s Morris to Norwiche.” It is generally 
called—from the first line in the title-page— 
Kemp’s Nine daies Wonder. He tells us that 
‘‘it was written by himself to satisfy his friends,” 
and ‘“‘to reprove the slanders spread of him.” It 
is dolintin’ as follows :—‘‘ To the true Ennobled 
Lady, and his most bountifull Mistris, Mistris 
Anne Fitton, Mayde of Honour to the most 
sacred Mayde, Royall Queene Elizabeth.” The 
Christian name, as given here, is clearly a 
mistake. It may possibly have arisen from a 
misreading of the MS., or more likely still 
from a confusing of the names of the two 
sisters. Mistress Anne Fitton was the elder 
sister of Mary Fitton; but, as she became the 
wife of Sir John Newdigate, of Arbury, in or 
before 1597, she could not, of course, be ‘‘ maid 
of honour to Queen Elizabeth” at the date of 
this dedication. Neither is there any evidence 
to show that she ever had held such a position 
in the royal household. On the other hand, 
Mary Fitton was then, and had been for some 
time previously, one of the maids of honour. 
She is mentioned, in conjunction with several 
others of the maids, as the receiver of a new 
year’s gift of ‘‘ guilte plate from Her Maiestie,” 
this very year, 1600 (sce Nicholl’s Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, iii. 464). 

Kemp thus gives his reasons for dedicating 
his book to Mistress Fitton :— 


“In the waine of my little wit I am forst to desire 
your protection, else euery Ballad-singer will 
proclaime me bankrupt of honesty. . . Three 
reasons moove me to make publik this iourney : 
one to reproue lying fooles I neuer knew; the 
other to comend louving friends which by the 
way I daily found; the third to shew my duety to 

our honorable selfe, whose favouor (among other 

ountifull friends) makes me (dispight of this sad 
world) iudge my hart Corke and my heeles 
feathers.” 


Here, then, we have a fact which seems to 
me to have an important bearing upon Mr. 
Tyler’s theory as to the identity of Mrs. Fitton 
with the dark lady of the Sonnets. She is 
evidently well acquainted with the members of 
the Lorl Chamberlain’s company, since the 
clown and ‘‘ jig-maker”’’ of the company can 
speak of the favours he has received from her, 
and gladly places his book under the ‘ protec- 
tion” of her name. That she herself possessed 
dramatic talent we infer from what is said in 
Whyte’s letter to Sidney. Writing a descrip- 
tion of the masque acted before the Queen on 
the occasion of the 1aarriage of Lady Ann 
Russell, who had been one of the maids of 
honour, he says that ‘‘ Mrs. Fitton leade.” She 
took the leading character in the masque, per- 
sonating Affection, [‘‘ Mrs, Fitton went to the 
Queen and moved her to dance. H.M. asked 
what she was. ‘ Affection,’ she said. ‘ Affec- 
tion!’ said the Queen; ‘ Affection is false.’ ’— 
Whyte to Sidney, June 23, 1600.] Mrs, 
Fitton’s dramatic talent also stood her in some 
stead, ‘‘when’”’ (as Brooke writes to Dudley 
Carleton) ‘‘she was in favour and a maid of 
honour; and, when the Earl of Pembroke 
favourei her,’ she would at that time assume 
a disguise ‘‘ and march out of court like a man 
to meet him.” 

What more likely, then, than that she should 
establish friendly relationships with the mem- 
bers of the Royal Company of Comedians ” 
And if one in the position of Will Kemp could 
write to her as he does, and could dedicate to 
her a book of such a character as the Nine 
daies Wonder, how much more probable is it 
that Shakspere, who held a very superior posi- 
tion in every way to that occupied by Kemp, 
should be received by her to astill closer degree 
of intimacy. 

W. A. Harrison, 





A SHELLEYAN DISCREPANCY. 
London: June 28, 1884. 

In Dr. Richard Garnett’s collection of Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘Select Letters,” the amount stated 
(letter xxxvii.) to have been devoted to purposes 
of charity by Lord Byron is £1,000 yearly, 
out of an aggregate income of £4,000. In the 
‘Essays, Letters,” &c., edited by Mrs. Shelley 
(both editions, of 1840 and of 1845), the amount 
in question is given (vide letter liv.) as £100, 
which is also the sum quoted by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman. I have pointed out this discrepancy 
to Dr. Garnett himself, who remarks that the 
larger amount was very probably the correct 
one, as £100 would scarcely have been worth 
mentioning. It would be interesting to know 
which is the figure written by Shelley in the 
original letter, and also what sum Byron really 


did devote to the purpose above mentioned. 
WILLIAM RoseErts. 








THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH- 
UNDER-STANMORE. 
Settrington Rectory, York: July 1, 1884. 

Mr. Hicks’s conjecture that the Brough stone 
may have accidentally found its way from 
Greece to England is negatived by the circum- 
stances of the discovery. During the restora- 
tion of Brough church in 1879 it was found, 
together with a fragment of a Roman inscrip- 
tion containing the words IMP * CAESAR, built 
into the foundation of the wall of the porch. 
Moreover, the material used—a slab of carbon- 
iferous sandstone, apparently obtained from 
a neighbouring quarry—disposes, on geological 
grounds, of any possibility of a Greek or Syrian 
origin. Though less satisfactory than the type- 
metal cast recently in the custody of Prof. 
Sayce, there is a very fair engraving of the 
inscription, on the scale of one-third of the 
original, in the Mémoires of the Société royale 
des Antiquaires du Nord, 1882-83, p. 378. 
This is reproduced by Prof. Stephens in his 
Runic Monuments, vol. iii., p. 170, and repeated 
in his HZandbook, p. 116. 

The subjoined transliteration shows that Prof. 
Sayce’s difficult reading of g:A:Biwros, in 1, 5, 
is inadmissible, since the fifth letter, which he 
takes as 8, is plainly a, as read by Mr. Bradley. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bradley’s restoration 
of the fourth hexameter must be rejected, as, 
after the word which he reads «xofAg, at the 
beginning of 1. 10, there are seven letters before 
the mark which indicates the end of the 
hexameter. Hence his reading will not scan. 

. exxaidexeTn ’ ' 
. WwyrupBwoKepd ** +r 
vrouot * ns 2 epun 
Kom * ayny * v €wos 
¢ °° [olalr]wr ** oderns 
- xaipeo[u |rarmap ** ov 
. KnvmepOvntov Bio 
- ep3ns Q wKuTar * 
9. [p] °° €* apue* * * wrvem 
10. g**w****eG@a0°* 
i. gs +o4 e600 pomas +? ts 
12. °**—— 
I have denoted illegible letters by points (°), 
and have bracketed — letter which is not 
perfectly plain. A capital omega (2) represents 
the sign used to mark the close of an hexameter. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Da Om Cot 


London: July 1, 1884. 
Further study of the copies of Prof. Stephens 
and Prof. Sayce has suggested to me the follow- 
ing complete restoration, which I beg permission 
to substitute for my partial conjecture pub- 
lished in the ACADEMY of June 28:— 
‘Exxadexérn mporiSav TOuBy oKe pert’ bwéd wor yijs 
‘Epuily] Kouuaynvdr, Eros ppardrw Tb8 S8irns - 
““Xaipe ob wai Mdpuov. Kijvrep @vnrdv Blov épmns, 
’Akurdrws, pire Mdpue, Sipwv em noir ’Opdyrn 
Kérrov: és diSiov yap 6 mais ‘Epuijs [ardawAe].”’ 
Perhaps the Greek and the versification of 





these lines are as good as could be ex 

and they certainly make good i 
Hicks’s reading oxapéév7’ agrees with my first 
conjecture; but, as the letter is distinctly E in 
Prof. Stephens’s copy, I thought oxeptévra 
might perhaps be taken as = creras0évra, [ 
had also anticipated Mr. Hicks’s suggestion 
of érd uolpns, which still seems to me preferable 
if the Ionic form can be admitted. 

HENRY BRADLEY, 








ST, JOHN’S EVE IN FRANCE. 
London: June 30, 1834. 

The opening scenes of Dorothy Forster, Mr. 
Besant’s latest work, deal with the ceremonies 
of St. John’s Eve prevalent in Northumberland 
at the beginning of the last century. Only 
a few years ago similar customs prevailed 
ina not very remote district of France, and, 
for aught I know, may prevail there to this day. 
The village where I witnessed them is on the 
borders of Normandy, and within thirty miles 
of Paris. Notwithstanding this proximity to 
civilisation, ‘‘la Saint-Jean ” was kept strictly in 
accordance with the ancient usage. On June 23 
the village children were up before dawn 
gathering great bunches of the lovely dark-blue 
cornflower—so rarely met with in England, in 
France so common among the wheat. These 
were presently woven into thick, close garlands, 
and, with bunches of poppies and smaller wreaths 
of garden-flowers begged from the few gardens 
in the neighbourhood, were destined to adorn 
‘St. John’s tree.” This was a slim young 
poplar, uprooted for the occasion, and fixed 
firmly in an excavation made for the purpose 
in the village ‘“‘ place.” Bereft of all its lower 
leaves, and with only a crown of foliage, it was 
now decorated with festoons and garlands of 
flowers. As the day fell to evening, faggots 
of brushwood were heaped round its base till 
the pile reached a goodly height. Then came 
the great event of lighting. All the men, with 
bared heads, formed a circle round the 
tree, while the village patriarch stepped for- 
ward and set light to the wood with a torch. 
While it burnt up they paced round and round 
slowly, and in solemn silence; soon the women 
joined them and fell infp the ever-widening 
circle. As the flames darted and leapt up, 
mothers made a feint of swinging their babies 
through the smoke, this being considered a 
charm against disease or misfortune. Mean- 
time the village urchins, less reverent and 
more audacious than their elders, took flying 
leaps through the bonfire where the flames were 
brightest, and rejoiced in achieving this feat 
unscathed. As soon as the fire showed signs 
of subsiding, there was a general rush to 
snatch a glowing brand (without injury to 
fingers) from the quickly burning faggots. 
Each person then tore off to his or her dwelling 
with the prize, the great object being to reach 
home ere the bit of wood had ceased to glow. 
If this desirable end could be achieved, the 
house and its inmates were safe from fire and 
death for a year to come. In any case, the 
piece of charred wood was carefully treasured 
up for luck till another St. John’s Eve came 
round with a fresh bonfire and a renewal of the 
ancient customs. The next morning the little 
‘* place’ would present its usual sleepy aspect, 
with its old covered stone well overshadowed 
by six great branching limes, and nothing but 
a blackened hole and a few scattered cinders to 
remind one of the pagan doings of the previous 
night. I must say, however, that the utmost 
decorum prevailed during the whole ipo b 
and, beyond a little shouting and singing at the 
end, there was no uproarious merry-making, and 
all dispersed quietly when the last glimmers of 
the fire had died out. I do not think that the 
Catholic Church quite approves of this festivity, 
which is undoubtedly a relic of paganism. Oer- 
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tainly our old curé never lent it the sanction of 
his presence, though i pee winked at 
the superstitions connected with it, and on all 
other festive occasions would be found freely 
mingling with his flock. I. 0. L. 








NOVEL-READING “IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Free Public Library, Richmond, Surrey : 
June 27, 1884. 

I notice in the AcADEMy of May 31 that, 
in commenting upon the novel-reading at the 
Ealing Free Library, you refer to the number 
of novels as compared with the other classes, 
your only objection being that these novels are 
supplied at the public expense. But allow me 
to call your attention to the fact that, in 
common with many others, you appear to have 
overlooked one very important matter—viz., 
that the very people, i.e., the public, who 
maintain these theacies are the ones who read 
the novels. Therefore they pay for what they 
read, or read what they pay for, just as truly 
asanyone who purchases a book from a book- 
seller’s shop, and are not beholden to anyone 
but themselves. A. CoTGREAVE. 


[The above letter scarcely meets our objec- 
tion. It seems to imply an ambiguous use 
of the word ‘‘public.” The public, i.e. all, 
pay, but the public, i.e. only some, read. A 

ublic library is not a voluntary reading club. 
Bo far as it is supported out of the rates, the 
entire community are compelled to pay for 
books of which many may disapprove. We 
were careful to refrain from expressing any 
opinion about the propriety of novel-reading. 
We doubted—and we still doubt—whether 
novel-reading has a just claim to be subsidised 
at the public expense.—EpD, ACADEMY. ] 








THE ‘‘OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS.” 


Cheshunt College : June 27, 1884, 

Ihave no wish to detract from the value of 
the review of the Old Testament Commentary for 
English Readers (Cassells), vol. v., published in 
the last number of the ACADEMY (June 21, p. 
437). The writer, however, alludes to my men- 
tion of the name “ Vulnirari”’ in such a way as 
would seem to imply that I was ignorant of so 
well established a fact as this of the incorrect- 
ness of Vul as a phonetic value in the name of 
the monarch. I wish, therefore, to point out 
that, in the Introduction to Amos, I was careful 
to cite in italics the correct form, Ramman- 
nirari; and as I gave the first-rate authority of 
Schrader, in the last edition of his K. A. 7'., I 
imagined that, on the principle of verbum sapi- 
enti, this was quite sufficient. The reviewer 
must have overlooked this. To have said 
more on so subsidiary a question, or even to 
have referred to such a work as Sayce’s Assy- 
rian Language and Syllabary, p. 25, where the 
matter is discussed, would have been altogether 
unsuitable in what is strictly intended to be a 
popular Commentary. It must be remembered 
that the handbook on Assyrian history in 
most common use is the small one issued 
by the 8. P. 0. K., in its series entitled 
“Ancient History from the Monuments.” To 
this I have referred in the Commentary. As 
“Vulnirari” is the form always given in that 
handbook, the ordinary reader would have been 
puzzled to know who was meant if I had 
simply called him ‘‘ Ramman-nirari.”’ 

I should like to take this opportunity of ob- 
serving that, unfortunately, Fried. Delitasch’s 
Hebrew in the Light of Assyrian Research did not 
come into my hands soon enough to enable me 
to profit by his ingenious suggestion (p. 70) 
that kimah in Amos v. 8, rendered “seven 
stars,” may be connected with the Assyrian 
kimtu, “family.” OwENn C. WHITEHOUSE. 





‘* BUMMEL-KITE.”’ 
York: June 30, 1884, 

I am surprised that Mr. Bradley should say 
(AcADEMY, No. 633, p. 435), “‘ the word ‘ bum- 
mel-kite,’ a blackberry, . . . seems to have never 
been known in the North,” for I first heard it 
from a native of the North Riding of Yorks, and 
it appears (spelt ‘‘bummlekite”’) in the (loss- 
ary of Words used in Swaledale, compiled by 
Capt. Harland, and published by the E. D. 8. 
So, too, it may be found in Robinson’s Whitby 
(Glossary, issued by the same society; and Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps agrees with Bailey in label- 
ling ‘‘ bumblekite ”’ as a North-country word. I 
have not opened Brockett for many years, but 
my impression is that he is on the same side. 
In the E. D. 8. Holderness Glossary we are in- 
troduced to ‘‘ Bummle-kite, a person with a 

rotuberant stomach ”’—an incarnation of the 
Ciadtheney! 

The berries of Rubus fruticosus are, neverthe- 
less, frequently termed ‘‘ brambles” by York- 
shire folk, who understand by “ blackberries” 
what people farther south call black currants. 
A berry pie is a gooseberry pie—or tart, as it 
would surely be styled in the ‘‘ hupper suckles”’ 
of this and other counties. E. G. 


[Another Yorkshire correspondent writes to 
the same effect. | 








‘* AN IDLE WOMAN IN SPAIN.” 


London: June 28, 1834. 
In a somewhat ill-natured notice of my 
book, An Idle Woman in Spain, this phrase 
occurs—‘‘ She saw, too, a little--though but a 
little—of Spanish society at Seville.” As 
some of my nearest relatives are Spaniards, 
during the two winters I passed there I lived 
entirely in Spanish society. The mistakes 
noted are such obvious printer’s errors, I should 
have thought the reviewer might have better 
employed his short notice in saying something 
of the various intimate traits of Spanish life 
and character detailed, than in dwelling on 

them. FRANCES ELLioT, 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ NOWCIN.” 
Berlin, 8.W., Kleinbeerenstrasse 7: June 26, 1834. 
Opening at random Dr. Einenkel’s (so far as 
I can judge at the present moment) very 
valuable edition of the Life of St. Katherine, 
which has just been published for the Early- 
English Text Society, my eye was caught by 
his note on 1. 1f71: ‘‘nowcin, a word of doubt- 
ful derivation, meaning misery.”’ There is no 
etymology of the word in Stratmann’s Diction- 
ary. But I think there can be no doubt of its 
being derived from the Old-Norse nauSsyn, 
“need,” ‘ necessity.” J. ZUPITZA. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpbay, July 7, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 


Tuurspay, July 10,5 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
* Birds’ Nests,’”’ by Mr. Henry seebohm, 
Fripay, July 11,8 p.m. Quekett. 


SCIENCE. 


A Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman-Turkish 

Language. By J. W. Redhouse. (Triibner.) 
No ‘Sabab-i Talif-i Kitab” or ‘‘ reason for 
composing the work’ need be urged in the 
case of this addition to the series of “Sim- 
plified Grammars.” Unlike Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani, Turkish Grammars in English 
are far from numerous, and those which 
already exist are not so satisfactory as to 
exclude the necessity of a new one of scientific 
value and handy form. 





If it may in some sense be said of the 
series 

‘‘Nascitur exiguus sed opes acquirit eundo,’’ 
the second clause certainly applies in all its 
force to the work before us. By the extent 
of his work, Mr. Redhouse implicitly acknow- 
ledges the impossibility of combining com- 
pleteness of exposition with any considerable 
brevity. In fact, a Grammar simplified as to 
its compass of a language like Ottoman- 
Turkish is hardly possible. The Grammar 
might undoubtedly be simplified by leaving 
out most essential portions, as a map may be 
simplified by leaving out the mountains, 
rivers, and other natural features, and the 
advantage to the student would be somewhat 
the same in each case. 

Mr. Redhouse’s new Grammar will be re- 
ceived with pleasure by all students of 
Ottoman-Turkish as the work of one who 
has done more than any other Englishman to 
advance and facilitate the study of the lan- 
guage, both by his Grammars and Dictionaries. 
Of the latter, indeed, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The perfect exactitude with 
which the Turkish words are represented in 
English justly entitles the author to the 
appellation of the learned compiler of the 
great Persian lexicon, Burhain-i Kati’. 

The Grammar, which is modestly called a 
Sketch Grammar, is midway in compass be- 
tween an clementary and an exhaustive work, 
and contains all that most students will 
require. In fact, the first chapter, on the 
letters and orthography, is perhaps too full; 
but this is a fault on the right side, and 
the student will be able to use his dis- 
cretion in the study of it. The system of 
euphony, rather a troublesome department, 
is thoroughly explained, and much attention 
is given to the elucidation of the verb, its 
gerunds, and complex categories. Stress is 
again laid upon the importance of discrimi- 
nating the dubitative as a distinct and entire 
mood. This peculiar mood—the full extent 
of which, by-the-way, was first seen by Mr. 
Redhouse himself—has its most striking 
analogy, perhaps, in the French future as 
used in such a sentence as ‘Il se sera 
ennuyé d’attendre, et il sera parti.” The 
method of transliteration adopted for the 
vowels has the merit of originality and also 
of clearness, and is perhaps as satisfactory 
as any that could be devised. The accidence 
or etymology occupies 107 pages, the syntax 
thirty-four. A copious Index adds to the 
value of a work which can be recommended 
as the most handy and useful of its kind in 
English. Cartes Epwarv Wison. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
The Sagacity and Morality of Plants. By 
J. E. Taylor. (Chatto & Windus.) The 
Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. 
By Sophie B. Herrick. (W. H. Allen.) We 
have here two books written apparently with a 
very similar object, to interest the reading 
public in some of the more remarkable phe- 
nomena of vegetable life. The singular title of 
the first might have gained it a place in Prof. 
De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes had it been 
published during his lifetime, and had the 
great mathematician concerned himself with 
the literature of natural science. It is not, 
however, indicative of the founding of a new 
school of morals, but is simply an “artful 
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dodge” of the author to attract the reader’s 
attention to the particular habits of plants 
which he desires to bring under his notice. 
We are always disposed to insist that the three 
great qualifications of a teacher of science 
are—(1) Accuracy, (2) Accuracy, and (3) 
Accuracy ; and against this canon we are sorry 
to find Dr. Taylor not unfrequently sinning. 
To take only a few examples. ‘‘ Leaf-buds 
can be changed at will into flower-buds ” is not 
true in the sense which an ordinary reader 
would uttach to the words; the tendrils of the 
Virginian creeper do not possess ‘‘ suckers at 
their buds” (this may be merely a misprint) ; 
and we do not think a chemist would be satis- 
fied with the statement that ‘‘ carbonic acid is 
a molecule, or cluster of three atoms.” Set- 
ting these details aside, the book is pleasantly 
written, and gives a very readable account of 
such phenomena as fertilisation, the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of insects, sensitiveness, and 
carnivorism. The illustrations are copious and 
excellent. The second book begins badly with 
an appeal ad religionem, and a reference to the 
‘* subtle scepticism of the human heart.” But, 
with a few relapses, the writer soon gets out of 
this vein, and has written a really attractive 
and useful book, touching on some of the same 
points as those on which Dr. Taylor discourses— 
for example, ‘‘ pitcher plants and insectivorous 
plants ;” but her main object is to point out 
the wonderful insight into the structure and 
physiology of plants gained by a use of the 
microscope. It is obvious that she has made 
the subject a personal study. Some of the 
illustrations are after drawings from life under 
the microscope, and add greatly to the interest 
of the volume, forming a pleasing contrast to 
the stereotyped wood-blocks, of which we are 
weary, to be found in every text-book, German 
and English. 

A Synopsis of the Bacteria and Yeast Fungi. 
By W. B. Grove. (Chatto & Windus.) A 
carefully arranged and compact flora of these 
smallest members of the plant-world, this little 
book well deserves to lie on the work-table of 
every microscope laboratory. Mr. Grove, in 
compiling it, has drawn on the best and latest 
literature of his subject, in the main follow- 
ing Rabenhorst’s Kryptogamen-flora. All species 
of practical importance, or of morphological 
distinction, are illustrated with diagrams, 
which are remarkably clear and suggestive to 
the biological microscopist. Variously typed 
and well indexed, the synoptical part of the 
book is very easy of reference. Even the 
ordinary reader will turn over these 112 pages 
with interest, learning the mysteries of 
“high” and ‘‘low” yeast, Bavarian and 
English beer, the causes of silkworm, potato 
and grape diseases, and the probable, and in 
some cases almost certain, agents in the induc- 
tion of human diseases, from cowpox, thrush, 
tooth-decay, and baldness up to the graver 
scrofula and phthisis, erysipelas, diphtheria, 
relapsing fever, and, according to Birsch- 
Hirschfeld and Klebs, syphilis. It concerns 
everyone to learn the latest known facts about 
the enemies of his bodily life. 


The Brain and its Nerves: their Ailments and 
Exhaustion. By Dr. Stretch Dowse. (Bailliére, 
Tindall, & Cox.) This is a short semi-popular 
essay ata treatise, which has grown out of an 
address to a medical society, and retains too 
much of its original rhetorical form to be ac- 
counted a serious contribution to the literature 
of medicine. In this respect it sins in very good 
company, as few of the issues of the medical press 
of to-day are really books, or meant to take a 
permanent place on the shelves of the cultured 
doctor. The profession suffers, like the rest 
of the world, from hurry. Yet Dr. Dowse’s 
130 pages are thoroughly readable, with their 
cheerful, confidential, chatty air; and in 





skimming the practical parts the student, 
young practitioner, or patient will pick up 
many good hints for the treatment of worry and 
its results. There is nothing new in the thera- 
peutics, but a great deal that is sensible and 
that is encouraging to those who would wisely 
prevent the organic disease of nerve and brain 
that may follow on functional disorders and 
disabilities neglected. In the excursions into 
what purports to be physics, biology, and 
philosophy, which go to fill up his pages, Dr. 
Dowse is not so happy nor so much at home. 
And one sign of this is an apparently irresistible 
tendency to elevate and inflate the style. Thus, 
the disorderly action of ill-nourished nerves 
and brains becomes “ perturbed action in the 
nervous schema cells due to inhibition of their 
proper nutritive pabulum’’! And when we are 
told ‘‘that man’s entity is made up of body, 
mind, and a psychos absolutely distinctive from 
either,” that certain drugs ‘‘ substantiate 
the eyo,” that ‘‘the nervous system is to 
man what the solar system is to the earth,” 
that nerve cells ‘‘create nerve force, energy, 
power,” that ‘“‘matter and energy are more or 
less strongly united according to their power of 
resistance,” and many other discoveries and 
insights of the same sort, we turn our weak 
eyes away from these remarkable vistas, and 
rest them again on the doctor’s leaves from 
his case-book and notes on treatment; and 
it is with unmixed pleasure that we witness 
his vow:—‘‘I am now content to leave the 
science of medicine to be followed out by my 
younger brethren, and to devote the remainder 
of my professional life to the study of the art 
of healing.” This divorce of art from science 
may seem rather illogical to some, and “ the art 
of healing” so divorced may be, what the 
author indeed says it is, ‘“‘a tabula rasa which 
admits of no disguise”! But, for all that, it is 
an entirely satisfactory conclusion to have come 
to in the circumstances. 


Tue fourth edition of Yarrell’s [History of 
British Birds (Van Voorst) makes satisfactory 
progress under the editorship of Mr. Howard 
Saunders. Though we miss the scholarly char- 
acter of Prof. Alfred Newton’s handling of the 
first two volumes, the ornithological world can- 
not but be grateful to an editor of such accuracy 
and ability as Mr. Saunders. We had begun to 
fear that we might never live to see the end of 
this classical work in its final form. Part i. 
was issued in June 1871, and part xiv. 
appeared in September 1881; since the latter 
date the present editor has brought up the 
work, with praiseworthy punctuality, to part 
xxiii, which completes the third volume, 
Although ten years were occupied in bringing 
out two volumes, the completion of the third 
volume within a little over two years assures us 
that, at any rate, the second half of the work 
will be finished before the whole is out of date. 
Some errata have escaped notice ; ‘‘ symphisis,”’ 
on p. 4573, is one of these. And, since the 
recently published /dis ‘‘ List of British Birds ” 
gives elaborate information as to the etymology 
of birds’ names, an editor who has no new 
views to advance upon the subject that Mr. H. 
T. Wharton has there made his own wastes 
time and space in incorporating results so 
easily found elsewhere. But really, where so 
much is sound and good, there is scant room 
for anything but praise ; the work is still what 
it was on its first appearance in 1843—the 
standard History of British Birds. 





THE RELATIONS OF CHINA WITH 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Os April 4 Dr. F. Hirth read before the China 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society an important 
paper on ‘The Relations of China with the 
Roman Empire in Classical and Mediaeval Times.”’ 
The paper is intended to be one of a series dealing 





with the same subject, regarding which much 
information remains to be gleaned from Chinese 
sources. The general want of philological know- 
ledge, and the habit of trusting to merely second- 
hand information, which is the besetting fault of 
Chinese students, has left a free field to Dr. Hirth, 
whose paper commenced with a critical review 
of the Chinese dynastic Histories, the principal 
authorities bearing on the subject. These Histories 
are of varying value, according to the trustworthi- 
ness of their individual authors. While it is im- 
possible to look upon them as untinged with 
Chinese prejudices, the method of their prepara. 
tion secured a considerable amount of impartiality 
in the statement of facts. The writers, Dr. Hirth 
pointed out, were free to express their own 
opinions ; the works relating to his own time were 
never seen by the reigning emperor; and the 
entire compilation of each History was not pub- 
lished till the dynasty of which it revealed the 
acts had been superseded in the imperial authority, 
Many of the ordinary temptations to falsify his- 
tory and make the worse appear the better cause 
were thus eliminated. Still, the Histories were 
largely derived from official reports, and it may 
safely be said that in few countries are these 
— less entitled to unreserved credit than in 
hina. 

The twenty-four dynastic Histories thus handed 
down consist of no less than 3,000 books, and the 
labour of seeking his materials amid such a vast 
heap of matter would have been insurmountable 
for a European had not the Chinese authors 
rigidly divided their works into well-marked 
sections. From the time of Sze-ma T’sien this 
style has been universally adopted, and all refer- 
ences to foreign countries have been carefully 
condensed in separate chapters. The first writer 
to give any details of foreign intercourse was Sze- 
ma T’sien, who made use of the reports of Chang 
Kien. He was followed by Pankiin the T’sien Hin 
Shi, and this record was supplemented in the Later 
Han History by Fan Yeh, who seems to have in- 
corporated in his work the observations of the mili- 
tary traveller Pan Chao, who, in person, had visited 
the Courts of Parthia, and whose lieutenant, Kan 
Ying, journeyed as far as the embouchure of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Fau Yeh denominates the 
portion of the work devoted to these details the 
Si yih ch’wan, or ‘‘ Notice of Western Lands,’’ and 
under either this or some similar designation most 
of the subsequent Histories contain a chapter with 
little import. The Si yih ch’wan of Fan Yeh con- 
tains for the first time a description, extend- 
ing to 589 characters, of the westernmost 
of the countries mentioned in Chinese history 
prior to the Ming dynasty. Here for the 
first time is distinct mention made of the great 
country of Ta T’sin. An unfortunate prejudice 
had led European Sinologues to adopt the idea 
that Ta T’sin must necessarily be the Roman 
empire in its full extent, and geography as 
studied from the Chinese annals has been sadly 
contorted in consequence. Visdelou has especially 
defended this evror, and has more recently been 
followed by Bretschneider and Richthofen. Dr. 
Hirth himself once shared the prejudice, but 
closer research led him to identify Ta T’sin with 
the proconsular province of Syria. The Emperor 
Kao-tsting (a.p. 650-684) caused a commentary to 
be written on Fan Yeh’s text still printed with the 
original. The work was probably first printed 
during the Sung dynasty, so that for several 
centuries none but MS. copies were in existence. 
Dr. Hirth had the opportunity of examining a 
magnificent copy of one of the early editions, 
printed a.p. 1168, and is satisfied that no change 
has been made in the editions printed since that 
time. It was for sale a short time since at the 
price of 700 taels (about £175). There are fewer 
spurious additions and errors of transcription in 
these Chinese works than in our editions of the 
Greek and Roman classics, as the transcribers had 
not to deal with a language passed out of use. 
The entries regarding foreign countries made in 
the official records were, according to Dr. Hirth, 
taken down by means of interpreters attached 
to the missions sent from time to time to the 
Chinese Court. The latter was too much dis- 
posed to look upon the gifts presented as 
the essential part of the mission, and troubled 
itself but little as to the credentials of the bearers. 
A series of stock questions seem to have been put 
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to these, and the result compared with what had 
been reported by former writers was put down in 
the new record. Kan Ying, the lieutenant of 
Pan Chio, spoken of above, penetrated only to the 
port at the head of the navigation of the Persian 
Gulf, whence a regular traffic by sea was carried on 
with Aelana on the Gulf of Akabeh at the head of 
the Red Sea. The province of T’iio chi (Drangin 
of the Greek authors) apparently extended to 
the coast of the Persian Gulf in those days, and 
here Kan Ying met the sailors and obtained from 
them what information he could regarding the 
province of Syria. P’ei Sing-chi, in the earlier 
Sing dynasty, was ordered to prepare a new 
edition of the notes published in the time of the 
“Three Kingdoms,’’ adding thereto what he him- 
self could collect in the way of additional infor- 
mation, and this new work was presented to the 
Emperor A.p. 429. This edition bears evident traces 
of its origin as a compilation, but is, when critically 
examined, of considerableimportance. Following 
itis the Tsin shi, compiled by Fang K’iio, who 
died a.p. 648, which contains little more bearing 
on the subject than does Fain Yeh’s History, the How 
Han Shi, and the same may be said of the Sing sha, 
circ. A.D. 513. The Liang Shi, compiled in the 
seventh century, contains a few notes on India, and 
ashort account, omitted from the former works, of 
the visit of a Syrian merchant (a p. 226) to the 
Chine:e Court. In the Sui Sha (a.p. 581-617) ap- 
pears the first trace of a new name under which the 
country of Ta T’sin came to be known—F uh lin (in 
old Chinese, Budlam). In many cases it is im- 
possible, without a strict examination of all the 
texts available, to make any satisfactory identifica- 
tion of the localities intended by the Chinese 
characters, and many of the errors fallen into by 
the older European authors are attributable to this 
cause. The Sing shi is the work of 'l’o-t’o, a 
Chinese of Mongolian birth; and, although it has 
to be received with a certain caution, it is of great 
importance, as containing new and entirely inde- 
pendent information. The last compilation bear- 
ing on the topic is the Ming Shi. Its main 
features are the text of a manifesto handed toa 
merchant from Fuh lin by the Emperor T’ai tsi 
for transmission to his Sovereign, and the mention 
of the arrival in China of the first modern 
Christian missionary in the person of Matthew 
Ricci. 

Dr. Hirth proceeded to review the well-known 
Nestorian tablet of Singan, as well as Ma Twan- 
lin’s encyclopaedic work, which is interesting and 
valuable as containing extracts from sources now 
lost, but which labours under the fault of leaving 
the reader in the dark as to the authors and periods 
referred to. In all, Dr. Hirth took, as the founda- 
tion of his paper, the texts of no less than sixteen 
Chinese works, from a comparison of which, in 
the original texts, he proceeded to a description 
of what was known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era of the great country of Ta Ts’in. 

Towards the close of the first century a.p. 
Pan Chao found himself at the capital of Parthia, 
which he calls Ho-tuh [phonetic value Hartak, and 
apparently answering to the Artakana of Ptolemy, 
— the Astrabad of to-day, where the 

arthian Court may have been residing at the 
time, and which he describes as north of Heka- 
tompylos, the ordinary capital.—T. W. K.]. From 
ithe set out to T’jiao-chi (Drangin), looked upon 
by the Chinese as extending to the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, whence, with fair winds, vessels 
made the voyage to Ta T’sin in three months. 
The Parthian empire, at this time, had reached 
its widest bounds, and included the inhabited 
countries west of the Euphrates. Its western 
frontier touched on two seas—the Caspian and 
the Persian Gulf, the former called by the 
Chinese the Lesser, the latter the Greater, 
Sea. The route from Ho-tuh to the banks of 
the Tigris probably coincided in great measure 
with the track of Alexander’s campaign through 
Media. From Ansih it led west 3,400 li to the 
country of Aman (identified by Dr. Hirth with 
Ecbatana, but probably Gamarga); from it 3,600 
li led to Sze-pin (Ctesiphon) ; crossing a river and 
R0ing south-west 960 7: led to Yiild, identified by 
Dr. Hirth with Hira ; from whence the voyager 
took ship for Ta T’sin. Pliny (Nut. Iist. v. 24), 
1S quoted as referring to this locality as Ura: 
“Ita fertur usque Uram locum, in quo conversus ad 
Orientem relinquit Syriac Palmirenas solitudinces, 





a usque ad Petram urbem, et regionem Arabiae 
‘elicis appellatac, pertinent.’’ Later on, Anka, 
identified with Orchoe, is mentioned likewise as a 
shipping port. The question then remains as to 
the port of Ta T’sin, to which the voyager sailed. 
‘*Coming from the land south of Parthia,’ adds 
the How Han Shi, ‘‘ you make a round at sea, and, 
taking a northern turn, come cut from the western 
part of the sea, whence you proceed to Ta ‘I’sin.” 
In other words the peninsula of Arabia was cir- 
cumnavigated. The usual route for goods from 
the East to Europe was to Berenice or Myos 
Hermos, whence they were carried to “— and 
shipped down the Nile to Alexandria. The silks 
of China before they were thrown on the Roman 
market had to undergo a process of being rewoven 
at Berytus or Tyre, and in any case seem to have 
gone to the Phoenician manufacturing towns to be 
dyed anew. They therefore adopted a different 
route, and seem to have gone through the country 
of the Nabateans, the port of Ta ‘l’sin, at which 
they were landed, being situated at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabeh. The glory of Phoenicia had indzed 
departed, but the industries of the Phoenician 
cities survived for many centuries, and, as a com- 
mercial country, Phoenicia must have commanded 
a high position in the Oriental trade of Rome 
which in a measure made up for its lost politi- 
cal importance. About sixty miles from the 
ancient port of LElath, the Aelana of the 
Romans, was situated the city of Petra, so 
called by the Greeks, who translated its Aramaean 
name of Regem—i.e., Rock—into their own Jan- 
guage, an emporium of great importance in the 
early centuries of the present epoch. Hence two 
roads led in different directions—one, to the left, 
towards Gaza and the coast towns of Syria; the 
other, to the right, to Palmyra. The Chinese 
records agree in describing the position of the 
place as between two seas, and make the distance 
from the port in the Persian Gulf to that in Ta 
T’sin to be about 10,000 Ji, or say 3,300 miles. 
The Roman sailors at Yiilé were not very commu- 
nicative about the route; possibly they did not 
wish the Chinese to gain too much information as 
to the profits made on silk in the Roman markets. 
At all events they dissuaded Kan Ying from under- 
taking the voyage. ‘‘ There was something,” they 
told him, ‘‘ about the sea which caused one to long 
for home, and those who essayed the voyage could 
not help being seized with melancholy. If the 
Chinese traveller did not care for his parents, his 
wife, ard children, he might go.’’ They also told 
him that the water of the sea was salt and bitter ; 
that with favourable winds the voyage might be 
made in three months, but with foul it might last 
two years ; and those who risked their lives in such 
an adventure had to take care to be supplied with 
provisions enough to last for three years! The 
last was probably only intended as a justification 
for exacting a large sum as passage money; but, 
in any case, Kan Ying turned back homewards 
without undertaking the voyage. . 

The Chinese authors always make more or Jess 
confusion between Ta T’sin and Si kien, both 
words used to express the Roman or Hither Syrian 
State; and Dr. Hirth showed how the diffi- 
culty was probably owing to what they had learnt 
of Petra, the name taken from the Shi ki (the 
older work of Sze ma T’sien, where it was differ- 
ently applied *) coming to be used for the somewhat 
similar Regem. Most absurd attempts at identifi- 
cation, which it is not necessary here to recall, 
have been made to account for the name, which 
Dr. Hirth shows, with apparently conclusive proof, 
must have referred to the city in Arabia Petraea. 

Dr. Hirth then went on to describe the supposed 
mission of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to the Em- 
peror of China, of which no accounts have come 
down tousfrom European sources. The fact of a mis- 
sion arriving in China professing to have come from 
Antun, King of Ta T’sin, is, however, beyond dis- 
pute; and Dr. Hirth ingeniously suggests that the 
mission was a private affair, and that the so-called 
envoys’ credentials were forged. The trade with 
the Kast had been temporarily disturbed by the 
war between Parthia and Rome. The merchants 
found their usual routes closed, and probably 
thought it worth their while to seek to open up 
new routes. The expedition to China was appar- 
ently an after-thought, as the mission went unpre- 
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pared with the usual gifts, taking in place 
rhinoceros horns and tortoiseshell purchased on 
the route. The Chinese themselves seem to have had 
their suspicions of its genuineness aroused, and 
expressed their surprise that these, and not the 
coveted luxuries of Rome, were all they had to 
offer. The mission was, however, to some extent 
successful; and, in consequence, a direct sea route 
was opened up with Ceylon, whence the goods 
were transhipped direct for the Red Sea ports. 

A third route which was for some time in use is 
of interest at the present moment; it led across 
Southern and Western China to a sea-port on the 
coast of Burma. 

Although no Chinese traveller had actually made 
the voyage to the Red Sea, information was not 
altogether wanting of other districts, especially 
Egypt and the coast of Syria. 

Dr. Hirth’s paper is of more than passing 
interest, as it exhibits a desire on the part of rising 
Chinese students to leave the old grooves, and seek 
information themselves at first-hand. It has been 
too much the practice to accept statements of the 
older Sinologues, who knew little of history and 
nothing of philology, as of unquestionable 
authority, with the natural result that Chinese 
studies have retrograded rather than advanced 
within the last quarter of a century. 

Tnos. W. KINGsMILL. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. FLower, Director of the British 
Museum of Natural History, presided at a 
meeting held last Tuesday, July 1, in the 
lecture-room at South Kensington, which had 
been specially convened to exchange views 
with Dr. Elliott Coues, the distinguished 
American ornithologist, now on a visit to this 
country, as to the expediency of adopting 
trinomial nomenclature in zoology. Prof 
Huxley wrote regretting that public business 
prevented his attendance. Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe read a paper on the subject, and was 
followed by Mr. H. Seebohm, Dr. Giinther, 
Dr. P. L. Sclater, Prof. F. J. Bell, Lord 
Walsingham, Mr. Blanford, Mr. H. T. Wharton, 
Mr. J. E. Harting, and others. Dr. Coues 
made an interesting speech on the principles 
and practice of the innovation, and showed 
how useful “trinomialism ” was in describin 

species which over the vast extent of Nort 

America varied to an extent hardly realised in 
the Old World Much sympathy was shown 
with this apparently necessary departure from 
the established ‘‘ binomialism”’ of Linnaeus ; 
but the zoologists present did not feel justitiea 
in recording their views on the question by a 
formal vote before the scientific world had had 
more experience of the changes which the 
adoption of “ trinomialism ” would involve. 


Pror. GEorGcE SALmon, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Académie des Sciences, in the 
place of the late William Spottiswoode. 


GEOLOGISTS have generally contented them- 
selves with dividing the earth’s history into 
four great periods, known as primary, secondary, 
tertiary, and quaternary. Butina work lately 
published at Leipzig under the title of Phyto- 
geogenesis, Otto Kuntze suggests a much more 
complicated division, in which as many as ten 
distinct periods are recognised, each bearing its 
appropriate name. His ‘‘ Quaternary” is our 
Silurian period, and thence the enumeration 
progresses until we finally reach the ‘‘ Decimary 
period” —at least, if that be the proper transla- 
tion of his Decimiirzeit. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tur Craven endowment at Oxford has so 
largely increased in value that the trustees have 
been enabled to establish a sort of travelling 
fellowship for classics, open to all graduates 
of the university of not more than seven years’ 
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standing. The value is to be £200, tenable for 
one year, eight months at least of which must 
be spent abroad, at some place approved by 
the trustees. 


Messrs. TRUBNER will be the publishers in 


this country of a Hundy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, | 


adapted from Grein’s ‘* Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry” by Dr. Fr. Groschopp, translated into 
English, revised, and corrected, with an outline 
‘of Anglo-Saxon grammar and a list of irregular 
verbs, by W. M. Baskervill, Professor of English 
Language and Literature at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and J. A. Harrison, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Modern Languages at Washington 
and Lee University. 

WE have received :—Keltische Studien, von 
H. Zimmer, Zweites Heft, Ueber altirische 
Betonung und Verskunst (Berlin: Weid- 
sug ; On Irish Metric : an Inaugural Lecture 
on Celtic Philology, delivered March 11, 1884, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, by Robert Atkinson 
(Dublin: Ponsonby & Weldrick); Report of the 
Proceedings of the Congress held in Dublin 
August 15-17, 1882, by the Society for the 
Preservation of the Irish Language (Dublin) ; 
Y Cymmrodor, embodying the Transactions of 
the Society of Cymmrodorion, Edited by 
Thomas Powell (Whiting) ; &c., &e. 


FINE ART. 


RECENT WORKS ON EARLY GERMAN WOOD-CUTS. 


Kulturgeschichtliches Bilderbuch aus drei 
Jahrhunderten. Hrsg. von Georg Hirth. 
Bd. I und Il. (Miinchen und Leipzig: 
Hirth.) 

Liebhaber-Bibliothek alter Illustratoren. Biind- 
chen I-VI. (Hirth.) 


Die deutsche Biicherillustration 
und Friihrenaissance (1460-1530). Yon 
Richard Muther. Erste, zweite und dritte 
Lieferung. (Hirth.) 

Die tltesten deutschen Bilder-Bibeln. Bibdlio- 
graphisch und kunstgeschichtlich beschrie- 
ben von Dr. Richard Muther. (Miinchen: 
Huttler. ) 


Tue serics of reproductions with which Herr 
Georg Hirth has recently favoured both lovers 
of art and students of history has even sur- 
passed his earlier publications—Der FMormen- 
schats and Die Bicherornamentik der Gothik 
und Irihrenaissance—in variety of material 
and technical excellence. Weare quite ready 
to admit that for many purposes of the art- 
student and bibliographer a reproduction can 
never take the place of the original, yet, when 
its use is confined within due limits, it may 
still save many a wearisome journey to ascer- 
tain some crucial point concerning a work 
known only from letterpress description. ‘To 
the historian, however, who is less occupied 
with elements of detail, a mass of reproduc- 
tions like those in the Aulturgeschichtliches 
Bilderbuch is of inestimable value. The first 
and second volumes, which are now com- 
pleted, contain more than a thousand repro- 
ductions of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
wood-cuts, embracing an extremely wide field 
of social and public life, not to mention an 
extensive national portrait gallery. We find 
peasant and burgher, noble and prince, at 
home and abroad, even as they lived and were 
represented by Diirer and Holbein, Cranach, 
Burgkmair, Scheifelin, and the Behams, in an 
almost inconceivable wealth. The public 
baths, the state procession, the village feast, 


der Gothik 





the surgical art, trade and handicraft, are all 
brought vividly before our eyes in a fashion 
which causes us to deplore the want of 
material for a like publication in our own 
country. 

The Liebhaber-Bibliothek is a series of 
facsimiles of the well-known works of 
sixteenth-century wood-cutters, including Jost 
Amman’s Kartenspiel and Frauentracht, Tobias 
Stimmer’s Bibel and Cranach’s Wittemberger 
Heiligthumsbuch. It is needless to say that 
these are as interesting to the historian of 
culture as to the art-student. The aim of 
the series differs somewhat from the Bilder- 
buch in that it endeavours to represent 
individual works in their completeness. 
Hitherto these two publications have not 
crossed cach other, but might very fitly be 
termed complementary. We congratulate 
Herr Hirth on the success of his new 
ventures, and trust that their continuations 
will maintain the same standard of excel- 
lence. 

While a considerable number of works 
exist treating of the history of wood-cutting, 
there has been a singular dearth of scholarly 
books discussing from the bibliographical 
standpoint the wood-cuts of the German 
incunables. Germany herself has strangely 
neglected the history of the art she may be 
said to have invented. Works, it is true, 
have been published with facsimiles occasion- 
ally of considerable value ; but the accompany- 
ing letterpress has too often been absolutely 
worthless, the production either of the mere 
dilettante or the advertisement of a collector 
who collected only to sell. It is well known 
that the early wood-cuts passed from town to 
town, and printer to printer, in the most 
marvellous fashion. Cuts which appear at 
Céln in 1478 may be found in Niirnberg in 
1483, and again at Halberstadt in 1520; 
blocks pass from Strassburg to Céln, and 
from Niirnberg to Augsburg. Added to 
this actual transfer of blocks, there is a con- 
tinual copying by one printer of the wood- 
cuts of another. The same work printed in 
different parts of Germany will have wood- 
cuts of the same character. Liibeck copies 
Augsburg and Basel copies Ciln. Thus each 
popular book gets a typical set of cuts, 
although in each reprint there is generally 
some variation, and the type grows, changes, 
and evolves with successive editions. Not 
only, however, does the same work have like 
wood-cuts, but different works have often 
wood-cuts of a like type. The Rudimentum 
Noviciorum, printed by Lucas Brandis at 
Liibeck in 1475, shows, on the one hand, 
signs of the influence of MS. miniatures of 
a considerably earlicr date, on the other, the 
influence of the Céln editions of the Fuseiculus 
Temporum. When, however, Veldener, in 
1480, prints his Dutch edition of the Fusciculus 
Temporum at Utrecht, he is not content with 
the wood-cuts of his Louvain edition of 1475, 
but introduces additional cuts, which are of 
the same type (probably copies) as some of 
those occurring in the udimentum Novieiorum 
of 1475. The same Liibeck book is again 
largely used by Wolgemut as a basis for his 
wood-cuts to Schedel’s Chronicle. A thorough 
work, then, on the wood-cuts of the German 
incunables ought to contain a complete cata- 
logue of those wood-cuts ; it ought to enum- 
erate the various occasions on which each 
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wood-cut appears, and the state in which it 
is used. It should contain, in fact, a “life 
history’’ of every individual cut or set of 
cuts. In addition to this, it ought, where pos- 
sible, to assign the cuts to their native district, 
artist, and engraver; to trace the influence 
of one set of cuts upon another, and describe 
the evolution of any typical set. Finally, the 
work ought, if possible, to be accompanied by 
reproductions of each cut in its first state, or 
at least by reproductions of the primary set 
from which a typical set has grown up. For 
example, there are an apparently primary set 
of cuts in the Céln Fasciculus printed by 
Arnold ther Huernen in 1474; this forms the 
basis of a typical set of Fasciculus wood-cuts 
which grows, expands, and changes through- 
out the whole of the round of editions which 
appeared before 1500 at Céln, Basel, Strass- 
burg, Louvain, Venice, &c. Our ideal work 
would contain at least reproductions of the 
ther Huernen cuts, and describe the varia- 
tions and additions of all other members 
of the type. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of such a work to biblio- 
graphers ; but it would be not the less interest- 
ing to the historian, showing him the rapidity 
of communication and the nature of the influ- 
ence exerted by one centre of intellectual and 
spiritual activity upon another towards the 
end of the Middle Ages. Some such book as 
we have described has just been published 
by the University Press at Cambridge for the 
wood-cuts of the Dutch incunables. Herr 
Hirth has endeavoured in the third publica- 
tion upon our list to supply the want so far 
as concerns Germany. We have now to ask, 
with what success ? 

Die deutsche Bicherillustration der Gothii 
und Friihrenaissance has now reached its 
third part, and so almost entirely covered that 
part of its subject which treats of the wood- 
cuts of the incunables. There have already 
been published more than one hundred 
and fifty plates of reproductions; and 
these, almost without exception, possess 
the high degree of merit which appertains 
to the majority of Herr Hirth’s issues. 
Taken in conjunction with the Bilderbuch, 
they wil be of great value to students 
of both history and art. To the biblio- 
grapher, however, the value of these repro- 
ductions depends upon their accuracy, and the 
certainty that they occur in exactly the state 
reproduced in a given book. Here Herr 
Hirth’s judgment seems to have failed him, and 
he has chosen in Dr. Richard Muther a gentle- 
man absolutely incapable of the task assigned 
to him. We are often left in extreme doubt 
as to what particular state of the cuts has 
been used for the purpose of reproduction, 
and we are not told in what cases it has 
been thought advisable or necessary to alter 
the original size in the facsimile. For 
example, pl. 63 contains a wood-cut which 
appears at the back of the tenth folio in the 
1475 Rudimentum Noviciorum. But this fac- 
simile is some three inches in height and 
more in breadth less than the original ; there 
is absolutely no hint as to this difference 
the tex; and the reproduction is in con- 
sequence almost worthless, if not misleading, 
to the bibliographer. But Dr. Muther’s 
omissions are not nearly so dangerous as his 
positive inaccuracies ; and we shall devote the 
brief space at our disposal to pointing out 
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some few of them, sufficient to convince the 
many who will undoubtedly buy this work 
for the sake of its reproductions that they 
will do well to bind it up without Dr. 
Muther’s letterpress. 

Last year Dr. Muther published a small 
work on the wood-cuts of the German Bibles 
—Die dltesten deutschen Bilderbibeln, biblio- 
graphisch und kunstgeschichtlich beschrieben. 
What he understands by bibliography it 
is difficult to determine, for both his books 
would be absolutely useless to a bibliographer 
having any pretence to scholarship. In many 
cases it is only charitable to suppose that he has 
never seen the books he undertakes to describe ; 
but, unluckily, he has adopted no method of 
notation which would acquaint us with what 
he has and what he has not seen. Suffice it 
that when he describes books which we 
ourselves have personally examined he is 
almost invariably inaccurate and invariably 
insufficient. He commences his work on the 
German Bibles by stating that the first German 
Bible was printed in Mainz by Fust and 
Schéffer in 1462 (!), and continues with a 
description of the cuts of the third German 
Bible which leaves us completely in doubt 
as to their exact number, and without the 
least chance of identifying them if we should 
meet them in any other work. The alphabet 
wood-cuts of the Sensenschmidt Bible are 
enumerated in an equally unsatisfactory 
fashion. After describing those of the first 
part, we are told that ‘‘the fifty wood-cuts 
of the second part are of a similar char- 
acter” ! Passing over such bibliographical 
errors as the statement that Quentel’s Summa 
de casibus conscientiae appeared in two dif- 
ferent editions in 1479, we find ourselves 
in a perfect forest of error with regard 
to the wood-cuts of the Céln Bibles. He 
escapes the difficulty of the two editions 
by merely telling us that they differ very 
slightly, regardless of the fact that there are 
various interesting questions which arise from 
these very differences in the cuts of the two 
editions. The writer is evidently describing 
the second edition, or the one in the Céln 
local dialect, yet he tells us there are thirty- 
one cuts in the New Testament, while, as 
a matter of fact, there are only twenty-one. 
If we suppose this to be a misprint, we are 
thrown into absolute confusion as to the 
number of Old Testament cuts, or, finally, as 
to the total he has given for the series. We 
can discover in neither of Dr. Muther’s works 
an exact list of these Bible cuts; and he 
seems ignorant of the fact that this set, which 
appears twice in Céln, and then in Niirnberg 
and Halberstadt, is on none of the four occa- 
flons given in its entirety, but in every 
case one or more cuts have been for some 
Teason omitted. The description of the sub- 
ject of the cuts is sometimes extremely naive. 
Thus, where Daniel is represented as judging 
the two elders who have falsely accused 
Susannah, Dr. Muther describes it as ‘the 
aE aa of the four elders who had accused 

aniel” ! Or, again, where the children who 
mocked Elisha are eaten by bears, we read, 
“the children who mocked Elisha are trans- 
formed into bears.” Perhaps the author’s 
complete ignorance of his subject is best shown 
by his account of the cuts in the 1494 Liibeck 
Bible, where he thinks the artist has a tend- 
emcy to the burlesque, because, inter alia, 





syrens appear in the waters of the Flood. It 
is surprising that he did not find some- 
thing of the burlesque in the 1478 Céln 
cuts for a like reason, or, in fact, in any 
fifteenth-century representation of the Flood, 
where syrens are an almost invariable accom- 
paniment. 

All these and a variety of other blunders 
are reproduced by Dr. Muther in his Biicher- 
illustration, to say nothing of the additions he 
makes to his collection as his subject becomes 
wider. Beginning with a remarkable work 
at Munich, of whose date, printer, and place 
we know nothing, but whose subject is the 
Passion, he describes it as containing nine- 
teen wood-cuts. Unfortunately, the illustra- 
tions are not wood-cuts at all, but the still 
more interesting Schrotblitter. To fill up the 
cup of his inaccuracy, the writer seems quite 
unconscious that, while in his t:xt he is 
describing the illustrations of this Passion- 
book, his reproduction contains as well a 
facsimile from an entirely different work, on 
the joys of the Virgin, which is also illustra- 
ted by Schrotblatter, and chances to be bound 
up at Munich with the Passion-book. Of 
this he gives absolutely no description. Why, 
if Dr. Muther enters at all into ‘ books” 
of this character he has omitted all account 
of similar ‘‘ books’? and fragments once in 
the Weigel Cullection, and now in part in the 
British Museum, it is difficult to understand. 
As he has begun, however, so he continues. 
His misstatements concerning the cuts of 
Quentel’s first press are only equalled by 
the errors he makes with regard to the 
successive editions of the Musciculus Temporum, 
with regard to Zell’s ZHorologium Devotionis 
(where he makes all the illustrations wood- 
cuts), or Sprenger’s Rosenkranzbruderschaft. 
What shall we say of an author who places 
an undated book some fifteen years before a 
date which occurs in the text, and so upsets 
the entire growth of a “typical set” of 
wood-cuts? Yet this is precisely what Dr. 
Muther has done with the Fusetculus Temp- 
orum! We cannot follow him into all his 
vagaries ; it must suffice that we have shown 
the worthlessness of such work for biblio- 
graphical purposes. 

We in England have been for some years 
accustomed to look with great respect 
upon German scholarship. If not invariably 
brilliant, it is usually trustworthy and 
thorough. The scholar takes his particular 
field—sometimes a very small field, it is true 
—and thoroughly exhausts his subject within 
those limits. Fortunately for Germany, she 
has not many workers like Dr. Muther, or 
our confidence would soon be shaken. For 
an important work of this kind we regret 
that a capable man was not chosen. Herr 
Hirth’s selection has given us an opportunity 
of reproaching our German cousins—an oppor- 
tunity such as does not often occur. 

Kart Pearson. 








THE DU MAURIER EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Du MaurtER—the gentle Hogarth of our 
time—has done well to save his drawings for a 
collected exhibition. At the Fine Art Society 
can be seen for the first time the full scope 
and variety of this graceful satirist, who has 
amused us with his wit and charmed us 





with his art for so many years in the genial 





galleries of Mr. Punch. It is no little triumph 
to please with designs already so well known, 
and to make from current life pictures that have 
more than a current interest; but all will be 
glad to see these scenes again, and they leave 
behind them an enduring pleasure. One part 
of our gratification is no doubt due to our being 
brought face to face with the artist, and discover- 
ing the subtleties of expression which were lost 
by reduction and cutting on the wood, for Mr. 
Du Maurier is not an artist to be fully inter- 
preted by any translation, however accurate. 
At the same time, it must be allowed that Mr. 
Punch’s translations have been good, and that 
this exhibition is convincing testimony of the 
progress of wood-engraving as a facsimile pro- 
cess. If we see owr Jellaby Postlethwaite 
and our Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkins for the first 
time, we recognise them without any difficulty ; 
and even the most obscure wallflower of his 
scenes in society is ‘‘ known by sight.” 

Though the spirit of Mr. Du Maurier is so much 
kinder and lighter than that of the author of 
‘** The Rake’s Progress,”’ there has been no one 
since the ruthless satirist of the middle of the 
eighteenth century who can more fitly be com- 
pared with him. They are both depicters of 
character rather than caricaturists, finding 
quite enough of the absurd and the ugly, 
the fantastic and the foolish, without ex- 
aggerating what they see. They both 
exhibit powers of observation and _ seizure 
of fleeting expressions, of organising pic- 
torial dramas, of photographing gestures, 
of telling story by pantomime, which have 
scarcely been equalled by others; and if we 
look for any parallel as a mere record of social 
life and character to such a picture as the 
levée inthe “‘ Marriage 4 la Mode ”’ we shall not 
easily find it in English art, except in the 
designs of Mr. Du Maurier. In lashing vice the 
older artist is alone; Mr. Du Maurier concerns 
himself but with the follies, the falsities, the 
vulgarities, and the affectations of the world, but 
he cuts these sharply—sometimes to the bone. 
More often, however, it is ‘‘the palpable hit” 
of the foil rather than the gash of the sword 
which pleases him, and us in him. His satire 
by choice takes the gentler form of pleasantry, 
and is something less than hateful to its victims. 
It is probable that he is on the best of terms 
with the Ponsonby de Tomkinses and the 
Cimabue Browns; and, if there is any family 
who never has, and never will, forgive him, it 
is the Gorgius Midases, 

Mr. Du Maurier belongs to the class of 
humorist represented by Thackeray rather 
than that of Dickens. He makes you smile all 
kinds of smiles, but seldom makes you laugh. 
His characters are all individuals—indeed, there 
is no artist who has represented a greater 
number and variety of distinct personalities — 
but society is his target, and, except in his 
smaller anecdotic work, the persons of his 
dramas are typical. Always he is something 
more than a jester, and if we put aside his 
mirth much would remain which would be 
worthy of distinct notice. He is, in a word, an 
artist. If as draughtsinun he has his “ in- 
corrections,” and as chiaroscurist he is im- 
perfect, he deserves a high place among modern 
artists for the life and expression of his lines 
and the effect of his black and white, while his 
composition is always inventive and admirable 
and beautiful generally. To his high sense of 
beauty, and to the love, as well as the scorn, 
which actuates his pen, his numerous pictures of 
the elegance of English girlhood and the frank 
charm of English children are sufficient wit- 
nesses ; and if I do not say more upon this and 
other features of his refined and wholesome 
genius it is because Mr. Henry James, in his 
notes which form the preface of the Catalogue, 
has forestalled me with words which it would 
spoil to paraphrase. CosMo MONKHOUSE, 
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THE WORKS OF SAM BOUGH, 


THE interesting exhibition of a hundred works 
by the late Sam Bough which Mr. Wilson has 
brought together in his gallery in George 
Street, Edinburgh, will do good service in 
directing the attention of the many autumn 
visitors to the Northern metropolis to the pro- 
ductions of an artist who is less known than he 
should be beyond the country of his adoption. 
Mr. Bough was an Englishman, born in Car- 
lisle in 1821, but his working life was spent in 
Scotland; he was a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and rightly ranks as one of 
the most notable representatives of the Scottish 
school of landscapists. 

In the last great gathering of the artist’s 
works which was brought together in Scotland 
—that collected by the Glasgow Institute in 
1880—they were associated with the landscapes 
and figure-pieces of George Paul Chalmers. 
The juxtaposition was far from a happy onc; 
it emphasised the weak points of either painter, 
in particular the unequal quality of Bough’s 
art, its occasional commonness and coarseness, 
contrasted with the delicate artistic aim which 
was constant in the work of the younger painter, 
even when that aim was incompletely realised. 
In the productions of the latter we saw the 
fastidious efforts of one struggling with the 
limitations of an art which was not yet fully 
mature; in those of the other, what was too 
frequently apparent was the careless execution, 
the ‘‘ forthright craftsman’s hand” of one to 
whom a measure of mastery had—through year- 
long practice—become habitual, and a thing of 
no effort at all. The truth is that Bough 
worked frequently below his best power, and 
his reputation has suffered in consequence. It 
has also suffered, perhaps still more, by reason 
of the spurious productions which, since his 
death, have been in circulation falsely asso- 
ciated with his name. 

The few works in oil included in the present 
exhibition confirm the impression given by the 
ompwery larger gathering, that the artist is at 

is best, at his delicatest and subtlest, in his 
water-colours. There is a certain crudeness 
and opacity which frequently shows itself in his 
oil pictures, a garishness, an appearance of 
cheaply attained effectiveness, which remind us 
that Bough was a scene-painter in his earlier 
days, and that the practice, while it taught him 
directness of execution, and gave him a power 


of swift selection, had also its drawbacks as a | 


school of art-training. Defects such as we 
have indicated are sufficiently apparent in 
‘*The Tweed in Flood at Innerleithen” (27), 
with its water dull in colour and formless in 
the ripples, and its impossibly brown and im- 
possibly bending trees. It must, however, be 
conceded that in’ ‘‘Tower of London” (73) 
we have a solemn and majestic effect of city 
mist struggling with the golden hues of 
evening; while the vivid sunset of ‘‘ West 
Wemyss”’ (20), and the empurpled and softly 
divided clouds of ‘‘On the Solway” (12) and 
of No. 13, are worthy of warmest praise; and 
in “Royal Volunteer Review, August 1860” 
(44), with its varied crowd of spectators and 
its solid squares of troops relieved against sky 
and hill and city, the painter has achieved a 
finer artistic success than might have been 
expected from the rather intractable material 
of some of the component parts of his selected 
scene. Two other oil subjects are worthy of 
special remark for their artistic excellence, 
though they can hardly be judged as repre- 
sentative of the artist’s best-known manner— 
a green and shadowed view of ‘‘ Queen Mary’s 
Well, Barncluith” (19), and No. 16, hung 
near it, which, in the piled white clouds that 


appear at the horizon, and in the red broken | 


ground that raises itself in the middle distance, 


is strongly suggestive of Linnell—a painter | Eight hundred guineas was the sum paid for 
whom Bough greatly admired, preserving his | this scarcely surpassable example of Hogarth’s 


‘* Potatoe-field’”’ as one of his own most 
cherished possessions. 

But, as we have said, it is in his work in 
water-colour that we see Bough at his best. 
Here we find him face to face with nature; or, 
at least, immediately under her influence. His 
water-colours have a freshness, have‘ also 
frequently an unlaboured directness, which are 
by no means constant in his works in oil. In 
particular, the cool, quiet delicacy of the pearly 
grays in his water-colour skies is most remark- 
able and most delightful. An _ excellent 
example in this respect, and in the impression 
that it conveys of atmosphere and amplitude, 
is ‘‘Bannockburn and the Carse of Stirling” 
(93), while ‘‘ Guildford Bridge” (82) shows 
skilful treatment of richly varied landscape 
materials ; and in the autumn scene in ‘‘ Cadzow 
Forest”? (59) we have as fine an example as 
could be selected of the painter’s delicate tree- 
drawing. 

It would have been interesting if the plan of 
the present exhibition had permitted the dis- 
play of a few of those slight pencil sketches of 
the artist of which so many charming little 
volumes were dispersed after his death. Ex- 
cellent in their power of selection, in their 
passion and verve, in their instinctive seizure of 
the significant lines of the scenes portrayed, 
these sketches have the virtues proper to a good 
etching ; and they prove that, had Bough been 
perceptive of the true capabilities of the needle 
and the acid bath, and taken seriously to the 
process, he could have produced works of the 
highest value in this art also. Unfortunately, 
the few plates that he did execute show no 
trace of rapid and selective execution, are in no 
case the swift record of a vivid impression, but 
tame and laborious, done in the manner of the 
reproductive line-engraver. 

It is in his water-colours that we see the best 
result of the artist’s life ; in them he has left a 
rich legacy behind him; with these credentials 
he can hold his own against all but the very 
greatest of English painters in the medium. 

J. M. Gray. 








THE LEIGH COURT SALE. 
| Tue Leigh Court Collection, which was sold at 
| Christie’s on Saturday, was of the most remark- 
, able and of the most unequal character. Not- 
| withstanding that the sum realised was very 
much less than had been looked forward to, and 
| that there was indeed a lamentable array of more 
| than doubtful canvases, the sale will ever be 
| memorable. For in the gallery were included 
| more than one Gaspar Poussin of the highest ex- 
cellence, a great Nicolas Poussin, a Rubens such 
as is to be found only in Antwerp or in Madrid, 
| two Claudes the like of which have not appeared 
in an auction-room for half a century, and, to 
come to the English pictures, an exquisite 
Hogarth and a distinctly historical Stothard. 
We are delighted to record that more than one 
| of the best of these treasures have been secured 
for the National Gallery. Mr. Burton bought 
a curious and interesting little work, attributed 





| to Bellini, and which, it may be, it would be over- | 


sanguine to ascribe to Giorgione; but his best 


yurchases—they were made through the agency | © : x . 
i y “ 7 4p, | of the master’s skill as a colourist, or of his 


of Mr. Agnew—were the Hogarth and the 


| Stothard, and of these two the Hogarth is in- | 
The Hogarth, | 


| comparably the most precious. 
| which was seen at Burlington House nine years 
ago, is a vivacious and delicately wrought por- 


trait of one of those ladies at the theatre whose | @° ; re" 
| raisonnée of the characters that figure in it 


personal charms have justifiably caused them 
| to be grafted into the ranks of the aristocracy. 
| The lady was Miss Fenton; she became Duchess 
| of Bolton; but when Hogarth painted her it 
was in the character of Polly Peachem in ‘‘ The 
| Beggars’ Opera;” she ‘‘created”’ this part. 


SS 
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art in portraiture. We believe that the Director 
of the National Gallery is fully sensible of the 
importance of making the representation of 
Hogarth in the national collection as complete 
and comprehensive as possible. In his por- 
traiture the National Gallery has been hitherto 
somewhat deficient. While the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge enjoys the possession 
of two portraits by Hogarth—persons of char- 
acter, if not persons of attractiveness— 
the National Gallery has heretofore possessed 
only the famous little portrait of the artist 
himself. To this characteristic but by no 
means sufficing instance of his art, and to 
the ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” which evidences 
his best gifts of invention, and to the “‘ Sigis- 
munda,” which gives proofs of his endow- 
ments in painting, there now comes to be added 
the delightful portrait of an English eighteenth- 
century actress. With regard to the Stothard, 
doubtless it was very wise to have it, yet we 
must hesitate to say that it can add to Stot- 
hard’s reputation. In colour it cannot be con- 
sidered a particularly notable achievement; in 
design there is good reason to think that it 
owes something to a contemporary master of 
imaginative design, William Blake. Like much 
of Stothard’s work, it is incomplete and un- 
equal ; of course it is not without evidence of his 
occasional felicity of touch and of the gentle- 
ness and—dare we not say ?—the spontaneity of 
his humour. In a certain sense the picture has 
always been famous. The conception of the 
‘* Wife of Bath,” merry and indulgent to others 
as she must be lax herself, is unquestionably 
happy. , , 

Two or three great pictures which were not 
bought for the nation, and which, indeed, the 
nation did not absolutely require, deserve a 
word of notice. But first something must be 
said of the great Gaspar Poussin. It has been 
acquired by the country at the cost of about a 
couple of thousand pounds; nor can we think 
that this sum is excessive, seeing that it places 
the National Gallery in possession of an un- 
doubted master-work. It is idle to sneer at 
the landscape of Poussin as heavy or artificial. 
Had Poussin cared to study the detail of nature 
with the eye of a naturalist, even the period at 
which he lived could hardly have prevented 
him from doing so; but Poussin did not imi- 
tate nature, or in any way reproduce it. He 
made its forms and its colours, so far as he 
chose to use them, the vehicle for the expres- 
sion of a sentiment, but was above all things 
artistic. It may be that there is something 
even ludicrous to our present conceptions in 
the figure of God Almighty sitting upon a sub- 
stantial cloud in the highest heavens ; and per- 
haps Poussin himself no more believed in that 
miraculous appearance than might the educated 
artist of to-day. But the work retains dignity, 
beauty, the inexpressible charm of style ; indeed, 
it is one of the most notable pictures in the 
Leigh Court Collection. Of the three so-called 
Rubenses, only one was, to our minds, valuable, 
and perhaps, indeed, only one was by Rubens 








| Rubens’ at all, nor even Jordaens’; and 


at all. The fine, the undeniable one, ‘ The 
Holy Family,” was bought in, we believe, at 
the price of about five thousand guineas. There 
can hardly exist a more extraordinary instance 


capacity for the presentation of a humanity 
natural without grossness. As forthe ‘‘ Woman 
taken in Adultery,” we do not believe it to ps 

e 
detailed account given in Smith’s Catalogue 


| yet leaves us incredulous as to its authenticity. 

The finest Claude was the Altieri picture, “The 
' Sacrifice to Apollo; ” started at 1,009 guineas, 
| it fell eventually to the bid of 5,800. ‘Of all 
|the fine pictures we have had, we have never 
|had such a picture of Claude’s,” said Mr. 


| Woods in the rostrum, and, doubtless, with 
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complete accuracy. He might have added that 
it would have been well for the owners of the 
Leigh Court gallery if all the purchases made 
more than sixty years ago, when the collection 
was formed, had been dictated by so pure and 
so severe a taste. As it was, an ugly Do- 
menichino, which had cost the Miles family 
£10,000, was either sold or bought in for 700 
guineas. But here we approach the less desir- 
able, or the quite undesirable and overrated, 
pictures, and of these we shall say nothing in 
detail. What were the connoisseurs of sixty 
years ago about, to imagine that the “Creator 
Mundi” was veritably a Leonardo, and that 
the “‘Virgin in Adoration” was indeed a 


Velasquez ? 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Loan Exhibition of Scottish National 
Portraits, which has been organised by the 
Board of Manufactures, with Mr. J. M. Gray as 
acting secretary, will be opened at Edinburgh 
to-day, July 5. 

Tue art exhibition now open at Guildford is 
of more than merely local interest. The old 
masters are few and unimportant, if we except 
a portrait by Zucchero of Elizabeth attended 
by four councillors; but there are some dozen 
Morlands in the best preservation, and a special 
collection of the beautiful crayon drawings of 
John Russell (1744-1806), who was a native of 
Guildford. Among them are two lent by the 
Queen, representing a bathing man and woman 
at Brighton, and a family portrait lent by Mr. 
G. E. Jeans, which Russell himself considered 
his masterpiece. 


Ay exhibition of the works of Thomas and 
Paul Sandby, natives of Nottingham, and 
both original members of the Royal Academy, 
has been organised in the Midland Counties’ 
Art Museum at Nottingham Castle. The Cata- 
logue contains a sketch of the lives of the two 
brothers, by Mr. G. H. Wallis, curator of the 
museum. 


ONE of our native art industries—the Derby- 
shire marble-work—will, it is to be hoped, gain 
fresh impetus and a right direction from an 
interesting exhibition at Matlock Bath now 
being held under the presidency of the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Rutland. The objects exhibited 
comprise many of great beauty and value lent 
by the South Kensington Museum and by the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Derbyshire. Cabi- 
nets and caskets and tables inlaid with hard 
stones, marbles, and malachite; examples of 
Florentine, Indian, and other mosaics; and art 
work in metal, wood, and ivory constitute the 
—_ part of the collection, but specimens of 
tools and materials for turning and inlaying are 
also exhibited. 


SomE of the latest reliefs of Mr. Tinworth 
have attracted visitors to Messrs. Doulton’s 
during the last fortnight. One of them differs 
from the work by which he is best known by 
being classical in subject and low in relief. It 
18 an illustration of Mr. Gosse’s poem of ‘‘ The 
Sons of Cydippe,” and represents the moment 
when they fall down dead in answer to their 
mother’s prayer for their happiness. It shows 
that the artist has not left the more orthodox 
paths of sculpture for want of the perception of 
beauty ; but it also shows that his usual path is 
the most congenial to his artistic nature. His 
free and graphic treatment of scenes from 
sacred history are what no one else can do, and 
the stamp of his individuality gives them an 
interest not to be gained by the most rigid ad- 

erence to accepted canons of art. A large 
Panel of “The Last Supper” is full of anima- 
tion, and in the figure of Judas Iscariot he has 
achieved a special triumph. This fine work is 
for the reredos of Walsham-le-Willows. A 





smaller high relief of Haman and Mordecai is 
rich in incident and full of character. 


Ir is said that some capitalists of Berlin have 
determined to establish a Japanese colony in a 
village constructed in the Japanese fashion, 
with a garden to each house. The colonists, 
about forty in number, are to be chosen so as to 
represent all the handicrafts in which the 
Japanese excel, and they are to work so as to 
be seen by those who wish to study their pro- 
cesses. It is also said that the German Govern- 
ment favours the scheme. 


THE new number of the Archaeological 
Journal contains the following papers :—‘‘ The 
Gallo-Roman Monuments of Reims,” by Mr. 
Bunnell Lewis; ‘‘The Methods used by the 
Romans for extinguishing Conflagrations,” by 
the Rev. Joseph Hirst ; ‘‘ Jewish Seal found at 
Woodbridge,” by Mr. C. W. King; ‘Roman 
Pottery found at Worthing,” by Mr. A. J. 
Fenton; ‘‘Roman Inscriptions discovered in 
Britain in 1883,” by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin ; 
‘“‘The Battle of Lewes,” by the Rev. W. R. W. 
Stephens ; and ‘‘ The Pfahlgraben and Saalburg 
Camp in Germany, in relation to the Roman 


Wall and Camps in Northumberland,” by 
Mr. James Hilton. 


WE have received an early copy of the 
summer number of the Graphic, to be published 
on July 14. The full-page picture by Mr. 
Marcus Stone is already, we think, familiar, or, 
if not, it soon will become so. The gem of the 
number is Mr. R. Caldecott’s pictorial descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ A Lover’s Quarrel,” which is none the 
less pleasing because it reminds us here and 
there of previous achievements of the artist’s 
pencil. The illustrations to the last story are 
also very good. 

THE STAGE. 

MpME. BERNHARDT1’s first appearance this year 
in London has been in “ Fédora,” a piece and 
a part with which the public is already too 
familiar. ‘‘ Fédora” is about as morbid as the 
‘“Maitre de Forges.” To candour of treat- 
ment, frankness of expression, we, of course, in 
no wise object. <A love affair should be 
handled with directness, when handled at all. 
But in ‘* Fédora,” as in the ‘Maitre de 
Forges,” the sentiment is diseased, the passion 
murky. Still, M. Sardou’s latest successful 
drama hasa certain stage value. It affords to an 
actress of the genius of Mdme. Bernhardt the 
opportunities she loves; or, rather, a concen- 
tration, in one play, of opportunities often 
scattered over many. And yet the opportuni- 
ties, it must be added, hardly include any 
which are quite of the best. The whole drama 
lives in an atmosphere from which beauty and 
pathos are removed, how far! Mdme. Bern- 
hardt’s power remains intact. Indeed, add- 
ing, if possible, force, her delicacy abates not 
a jot. All the old effects, the old electrical 
effects, are in the performance ; they are inten- 
sified rather than weakened. Mdme. Bern- 
hardt receives, on the whole, good support 
from M. Pierre Berton, who has now long been 
esteemed one of the leading actors of the 
French stage—who holds a place hardly inferior 
to that filled twenty years back by his father. 
His method gains in breadth and largeness; and 
extensive as is his experience, he is not yet too 
old to have gained something by association 
with the great stage genius of the day. 
Mdme. Bernhardt, who was one of his earlier, 
has now come to be one of his later, comrades. 


‘* DEACON Bropie”—the new play by Mr. 
Louis Stevenson and Mr. W. E. Henley—was 
brought out at a morning performance, care- 
fully organised, at the Prince’s Theatre on 
Wednesday. Brodie, who was the dean of his 
guild, and not a deacon in the religious signifi- 
cation of the term, was well known in Edin- 





burgh at the close of the last century. His 
** double life” was that of a housebreaker and 
of a man of honour, probity, and affection ; and 
he ended badly, for he was actually either hanged 
for his misdeeds — for the less creditable portion 
of his ‘ double life ’—or, at the least, he met 
that other tragic fate which awaits him in the 
play. There is a great deal of merit in the new 
drama, but it has likewise defects of so marked a 
kind that they must be removed if the piece is to 
have a popular triumph. Too little happens, 
especially in the earlier acts; and far too much 
is said, albeit what is said is said excellently. 
In a word, the play has both the qualities and 
the faults which belong to so much of the stage 
writing of the true literary man. It needs, it 
seems, almost a separate education to realise 
that dialogue which would read very well in a 
novel may yet be not pointed enough, or not 
sufficiently charged with action, to be effective 
on the boards; and that is just the education 
which Messrs. Stevenson and Henley appear at 
present to lack. Lacking this, it is neve:!he- 
less true that their work betrays a certain 
theatrical or dramatic instinct which should 
one day serve them in good stead—nay, which 
may serve them in good stead even as soon as 
to-morrow if they will but address themselves 
to revise and abbreviate ‘‘ Deacon Brodie.” 
The play has humour of a quiet kind; it 
has pathos of a simple kind; it has some 
virtues of construction. What it wants chiefly 
is careful pruning—the hurrying on of what 
story there is, the whipping up of the characters 
into more immediate and more continuous 
action. Brodie is a really dramatic character, 
and the sympathies of the authors are suffi- 
ciently wide to enable them to enter into his 
spirit. He was not all a hypocrite by any 
means, and they know it. He was apt only 
to weary of the kind of existence led con- 
tentedly enough by ‘‘ the drowsy citizen who 
calls himself my fellow-man.”’ He was a lover 
of adventure—a man who would live on excite- 
ment; with a touch of Jack Sheppard in him, 
and a touch of Villon. That he esteems re- 
spectability and the approval of commonplace 
people but very slightly may be deduced from 
the fact that he values regular and conven- 
tional conduct only when it is accompanied by 
personal convenience. If it does not save him 
from friction and worry, what, in the name of 
Heaven, is it worth? ‘‘ Where is my hat?” 
asks Brodie, once, when in his character of 
deacon, not of robber, he wishes to go out in a 
hurry. But it is not forthcoming. ‘To be 
respectable,” he ejaculates, thereupon, ‘and 
not to find one’s hat—to be respectable, and not 
to find one’s hat!” Clearly, respectability 
had done little for him if it had not cased his 
life. The small part of Jean Watt, the Deacon’s 
mistress, is conceived with as much originality 
and freedom. She is a young woman, very 
fond of her children, and genuinely attached 
to the scapegrace; and she manifests a 
humorous hesitation when the permanent posi- 
tion afforded by marriage is actually placed 
within her reach. Very fresh, too, is the portrait 
of the Procurator Fiscal—an elderly gentleman, 
who wishes everybody well, and wishes the 
improper better than they are, yet has a hand 
in the profits of smuggiing. The other char- 
acters are, perhaps, inevitably more conven- 
tional. The Deacon’s father sits helpless in a 
chair upon wheels, and looks a reverend senior. 
The Deacon’s sister is all that a respectable 
young woman should be, and all that she has 
been sooften. Her lover, too, is irreproachable, 
or may be reproached only because he is want- 
ing in interest. Wecan spare but a word or 
two for the acting, though on Wednesday it 
was generally excellent. Miss Lizzie Williams, 
as the Deacon’s sister, presented a quaint get- 
up, but in her pleading with her brother an 
awkwardness ant insufficiency of gesture were 
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apparent. Miss Minnie Bell was naive, and 
even sympathetic, as Jean Watt. But the better 
acting was that of the men. All the robbers 
in the Deacon’s gang were well represented, 
Mr. John Maclean, as the Procurator Fiscal, 
showed an engaging study of character, the 
Scottish accent—an accent doubtless long 
familiar to him—being given with admirable 
effect, And Mr. E. J. Henley, in the part of 
the Deacon, acted with ingenuity, with com- 
mand of various resource, and, best of all, with 
naturalness. A deeper rendering of the part 
could, of course, have been afforded by an 
actor like Mr. Henry Irving. We name him, 
because there is much in the part—in the oppor- 
tunities it presents and the character it eluci- 
dates—to suggest that the writers had Mr, 
Irving in view when they wrote their unequal 
‘and halting, but yet pungent and interesting, 
drama, 





MUSIC. 
GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN: 
Tux production of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ” last 
Wednesday evening was a most interesting and 
importantevent. The performance, though not 
quite equal to the Drury Lane one, was of 
exceptional merit, and certainly the best of the 
present season. Friulein Lehmann, as Isolde, 
was very fine; it is difficult to single out any 
portion for special praise, for her acting and 
singing were throughout uniformly good. Herr 
Gudehus, as the unfortunate Tristan, achieved 
a decided success—in fact, we place his im- 
personation of Tristan far above that of Walther 
in ‘‘Die Meistersinger;” and his singing, 
especially at the close of the second act and in 
the trying third act, was most effective. Frau 
Lugar as Brangiine, Herr Wiegand as Marke, 
and Herr Scheidemantel as Kurwenal deserve 

articular commendation. To Herr Richter is 

ue not only thanks from us and from the 
public for his able conducting, but especiall 
from the principal vocalists ; for, after all, muc 
of their success is owing to his watchful eye 
and careful and intelligent beat. 

We spoke at some length about “ Tristan und 
Isolde”’ when it was produced at Drury Lane 
in 1882. We are still of the same, or, perhaps 
we might say, better, mind. A third hearing 
of the work only strengthens our first impres- 
sions. The growing interest in Wagner’s music, 
the crowded house last Wednesday, the rapt 
stillness during the performance, the applause 
and recalls at the at of each act, all point to 
the fact that Wagner’s creations are being 
judged fairly, fully, and, we may add, favour- 
ably. Writers and critics may praise or blame 
them; the musical public listens now to the 
one, now to the other, but, in the long run, 
forms its own opinion. The death of Richard 
Wagner last year is a distinct gain to art and 
to his own cause. We may have lost one or 
more fine works, but his race, being run, can 
be accurately measured, and his theories judged, 
not to say justified, by his now completed art 
work. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 
Mr. Moncvre D. Conway delivered the second 
lecture for the London branch of the United 
Richard Wagner Society last Tuesday after- 
noon, at the house of the president (the Earl 
of Dysart). His subject was ‘‘ Wagner and 
Supernaturalism in Art.” ‘All high art,” 
the lecturer told us, ‘tis in a sense super- 
natural. It is creative; it works in the 
realm of imagination the miracles which can- 
not be wrought in nature.” Mr, Conway 
thoroughly believes in the “ sacred sister- 
hood of the arts,” and so his estimate of 
Wagner’s works is naturally a very high one. 
His account of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” with 
a notice of the true tale which gave rise to the 








myth, and his descriptions of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,”’ 
‘‘Lohengrin,” and the later music-dramas, 
were as interesting as they were eloquent. He 
found fault with the subjects of the later dramas 
on the ground that they are too tragical. 
‘‘Nature,” he said, “‘is full of tragedies, but for 
that reason art ought not tobe. Art is therein 
supernatural, that it is able to make up for 
the failures and imperfections of nature.” 
Mr. Conway, while extolling—and rightly— 
Wagner’s genius, seemed to imply that the 
German reformer was the first to thoroughly 
understand the true nature of music and its 
relation to the other arts. At present that is 
the opinion of a minority; and therefore the 
lecturer’s references to the music of Beethoven 
as a ‘‘prelude,” and to the ‘‘Choral Sym- 
phony ”’ merely as a ‘‘ Pisgah vision,” are rather 
calculated to harden the enemies of the ‘‘ new 
faith,” and are not likely to win over to the 
cause those who still doubt or are dis- 
believing. Let us extol the present, if we wish, 
but not at the expense of the past. The next 
lecture, on ‘‘ Lohengrin”? and ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’”’ will be delivered by Mr. Dowdeswell 
on July 7. : 

THE Browning Society gave its third annual 
entertainment at University College on Friday 
evening, June 27. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to recitations, the second 
to music, First came a Quintett, ‘‘ Der Eheliche 
Zwist” (‘‘The Matrimonial Quarrel”), for 
Piano and Strings. This curious piece of music 
was composed by the once celebrated Abbé 
Vogler, the teacher of Weber and Meyerbecr. 
He was a great writer of programme-music, 
and has left us, among other pieces, musical 
pictures of the drowning of Duke Leopold in 
a storm and of the Last Judgment. If we 
may judge from the harmonious and simple 
character of the music played last Friday, the 
matrimonial quarrels of the eighteenth century 
were not very serious matters. The Quintett 
was performed by Mdme. Dunbar-Perkins and 
the Misses Chaplin, E. and B. Harraden, and 
Catchpole. Then came songs, all from Robert 
Browning’s works—some, if not all, expressly 
composed for the occasion. We would mention 
as the most interesting ‘‘ Wilt thou change 
too,” composed and well sung by Miss Ethel 
Harraden; ‘‘The year’s at the spring,” from 
‘* Pippa Passes,” by Miss Cecile Hartog, sung 
by Miss Kate Flinn; and the ‘‘ Boy and 
Angel,” composed by Mr. Edwin Bending for 
five voices. Though, as a whole, this last 
composition disappointed us, portions of it 
were very effective. The programme included 
Mr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Cavalier Tunes,”’ which were 
performed last year. 


Mr. Cuartes HAs gave his seventh con- 
cert on Friday afternoon, June 27. The pro- 
gramme commenced with Hummel’s Quintett 
in E flat minor (op. 87) for Piano and Strings. 
This work, which is pleasing and brilliant, was 
admirably performed by Mr. Hallé, Mdine. 
Néruda, Herr Ries, Herr Straus, and M. 
Lasserre. Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in 
A (op. 101) and Schumann’s Sonata in A minor 
for Piano and Violin had full justice done to 
them by Mr. Hallé and Mdme. Néruda. Then 
followed a Septett in E flat (op. 65) for Piano 
and Strings (including contrabass), and also a 
trumpet. It was played by the above-named 
artists with the addition of Herr Neuwerth 
(double bass) and Mr. Jaeger (trumpet). There 
is a good deal of spirit and dash about this com- 
position ; but the subject-matter is unimportant, 
not to say trivial, and the trumpet does not 
blend well with the other instruments. Mr. 
Hallé deserves praise for his vigorous attempts 
this season to introduce novelties, but we 
cannot count this one among those which 
seem worthy of a second hearing. The eighth, 





and last, concert next week has “first time” 
to no less than three of the items. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 


from his PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE and ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1784—1849, By the COUNT H. @IDEVILLE. Edited, from 
J a French, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 308, 
is is a work of great value to the student of French histo A 
Perusal of the book will convince any read: f Bugeaud’ “4 
a a and his At ath wb aud — oan” 7 
was, in » & General who may serve as a pattern to all count: 2 
| gate on A = > live cong Se them wv = hi countrymen, Cowes hag 
- pinions on mi as w well 
ones — ate heart.”— Ath ans — ena a 
* Miss Yonge has done well to edit for the English public M. a’T ¥ 
Life of the conqueror of Ad-el-Rader. Marsha Bu nd was a 
ing as a man even more than as a soldier. M. d’ideville is both an 











anda 

“There is a great deal well worth reading in th Marsh 

Bypmet _ avery ne man,.”—St. James's @e = * 
es@ volumes must be accepted as beari: 

French history.’—Daily Telegraph. paimesac ieee 


BETWEEN TWO OCEANS; or, 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, By I: 

ysent og y IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 1vol., 
“* An agreeable book. The author writes pl 

and with a practised pen.”—Academy, praaneesiy, 90 epedtent tapte, 


CHEAP EDITION of THE REAL 


LORD BYRON. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. Forming the N 
Volume of HURST & BLACKETTI’S * STANDARD LIBRANT _ 
(Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. FOTHERGILL. 3 vols, 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 


WORTH TAYLOR. 3 vols. 
‘** Venus’ Doves’ is a graceful and well-written novel, Miss Taylor’s 
studies of character are fiuished aud delicate, and the actors are cu!tivated 
and refined people, It is a pleasant book.”—A then reum. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BICKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Bicknell has related a most pathetic story in an unhackneyed and 
even eloquent manner. Power, imagination, and knowledge of the world 
are prominent in these pages.”—Morning Pust. 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ** The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Admirers of Mr, Grant's stirring tales will hail with satisfaction the 
latest work of his fertile pen. It is one of his best productions,” 
orning Post. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By 


F, W. ROBINSON, Author of ** Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols, 
** Every page of this novel will be read with avidity. The plot is per- 
fectly unhackneyed and the style original. The minor details are filled in 
with grace and ease.”—Morning Post. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. 


By the AUTHOR of “ST. OLAVE’S,” “*JANITA’S CROSS,” &c, 
3 vols, Next week. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 

TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHKS, J. LASLETT POTT, &e, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sm SBlick’s Nature and Human oe History. By Amelie B, 
wards, 


Nature, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
No Church, By F, W. Robinson. 


The Crescent and the Cross. By h " 
Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 


Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. 
A Woman's Thoughts —_ en. By George MacDonald, 


Women. By the Author of “a 











about 


* John Halifax.’ gnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
AdamGraeme. By Mrs.Oliphant. | A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Saw Slick’s Wise Saws. ‘John Halifax.’ 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon’s New America, 
A Life for a Life. By the Author! Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
s Donald, LL.D. 


f ‘ John Halifax. 
2 The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 


Donald, LL.D. 
A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
Hannah, By the Author of * Joha 
Halifax.’ 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Bam BSlick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
O.iphant. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By 
Mrs. Gretton. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albrot, 
The Valley of a Hundreé Fires, 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum, 
Adele. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ : 
Grandmother’s Money. By F. W. A 
Robinson. Professor C. D. Youge. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author; LL. 
ot ‘John Halifax.’ Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. | of‘ John Halifax.’ 
St. Olave’s. By the Author of| Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia B. 
* Janita’s Cross.’ | Edwards. 
By the Hon. Mrs It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
| Mrs, Oliphant. 


* ‘John Halifax. 


fax. 
Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poynter. 
Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By 





Lost and Saved. 
Norton. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 








Hurst & BLackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE ACADEMY. 








THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Macklin, oe. Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitsdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and 
Joha gl Mesdames Isabel Bateman, H, Leigh, . Coveney, J. Carter, 


Annie Kol 
"s. TURN HIM OUT. 


Preceded, at 7. “15, by 
ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. WILLIAM eam. 
Every evenirg, at 8, MILLOCKER'’s Comic Opera, 
THE BEGGAR SIUDENT. 














AY EN THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 
Every evening, at 8. Comedy, in three act-, by JAMES 
MORTIMER, entitied 


in which Mr, Edward Righton (specially engaged), Miss Lydia Cowell, and 


powerfal company appear. 
Preceded, at 8, by A CASE OF PICKLES. 
5, THE BLIND BEGGARS. 


At 10.1 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR Cron. 
Every evening, at 8.15, AY, 
Comedy in four he by the late T. W. ROBERTSON, 
Followed by G. W. GODFREY’s new Duologue, 
MY MILLINER’S BILL, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRI’ 
The mao sgh — under the management of *Wvinnias Foote. 
Every evening, 
HAVERLY'S. AMERICAN-EUROPEAN MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
nisation of eminent minstrel comedians, vocalists, and 
padleoque-operatie artists, collected from Europe, America, and Australia. 


EMPIRE 1 THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, CHILPERIC, 
Present version by H. HERsEE and H. B, FARNIE ; Music by HERVE. 


LOBE THEATRE 
4e 
Le*sees, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J, L, SHINE. 
Every evening, at 9, 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Messrs. A. Beaumont, W. S, Penley, C. H. Hawtrey, Julian Cross, F. 
Dawson, G. Ogilvy, Mackenzie, and W. J. Hi'l; Mesdames Vane Feather- 
ae, Sie ilett, Leigh Murray, and Stephens. 


at 
*" A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 


,) & new 
GAM 

















ese THEATRE, 
ISLINGTON, 
‘anagers, Messrs, HOLT and WILMOT. 


At 8.15, Mrit UNKNOWN. —(LAST NIGHT.) 
Mr, R. Leys a Balmaine, and powerful company. 
) 
aoNDa ‘NEXT, Mame. SOLDENE and yf selected Opera-Bouffe 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 
“Te aon Ballet Troupe. 





JEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 7.30, great American Pley, 
THE DANITEs. 
New scenery and effects. Enormous applause. 
meral Manager, Mr. KE. N, HALLOWS. 





OVELTY THEATRE, 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8.15, the new Farcical Comedy, by T. G. WARREN, 
NITA’S FIRST. 
Followed, at 10, by the new Musical Extravaganza, 
LALLA RUOKH, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRU 

Every evening, at 8,15, a new Play, in a prologue one ee acts, written 

by Hug Conway aod a. hy a 
AL’ ACK. 

Messrs. Kyrlo Bellew, H. Beerbohm-Tree, H. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 
Yorke Stephens, L. 3. Dewar, R. de hye 8. Caffrey, Hilton, Sao. 
avd G, W. Anson ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. Parkes, and Aylward 

Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 


al 
RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

Every evening, at 8, CLAUDIAN. 

Messrs. Wilsou Barrett Speakman, Willard, C. Cooper, F. Cooper, Hud- 
on, Huntley, Docne, Fillott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c.; Mesdames 
Eastlake, Vv pe Dickens, Bruno, Huntley, Ormsby, &c, 

Preceded, nt 7, by A CLERICAL \L_ERRO! Re 


Sole Lessee and Manag 
Bvery evening, at 8.30, OUK oYs. 
MR, DAVID JAMES in his original character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
Supported by Messrs. Charles Sugden, Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c. ; 
Mesdames Fortescue, Lucy Buckstone, R. Erskine, Cicely Richards, &c. 
ded, at 7.39, by __ SUNSHINE. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. Too 
$1.48, THE PRETTY HORSEBRKEAKER, “(Cast NIGHT.) 
inten by DOMESTIC ECONOMY,—(LAST NIGHT.) 
Aw CLAWDIAN : OR, THE ROMAN Agee -G- AST NIGHT)— 
& Travestic of Wills and Herman's “Claudian,”’ by F.C, BURNAND. 
Lines ests. J. L. Too'e and E. WU. Ward; Mesdames | Emily Thorne and Mary 


MOND: AY NEXT (for five wigute caly).. 
TAG 











THEATRE. 


Mrs. SWAN 





RA, eer 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 


Sole 
Every a at 8.50, 


by J. Der CONFUSION, 
esse, to Neville, Charles Groves, E. B. Norman, W. Lesto 
ime, and F. Thorne; beed ie + 
Goidney.. and Winifred Em lames Sophie Larkin, Kate Phillips, pd 


,atS,a Vaudeville, in one act, entitled 
by Howarp P. ‘HE MAN OPPOSITE, 
Philipe ead mee Pa which he will appear, supported by Miss Kate 





PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING 


Str ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—“‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N. Z. 


“RIERY’S GOCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 
ha Sew pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.0.9., City 
Analyst, Bristo 





“if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dz, Hassatu. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 








HGsNIX FIRE OF FICE, Lomparp Street 


r TT | and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Fstabtishad (78. 
L ASGOW and the HIGHLAN DS) Tpsurances against Lose by Fire and Lightuing effected In all parte of the 
Royal Route ad Crinan and Ca'edonian Canals)—Royal Mail world 
Steamer * COLUMBA” “ION. 


NA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at7 A.M., | Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

from GREENOCK, at 9 . i. conveying, in connexion with his West — | WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 

land Steamers, Passengers fo ‘for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, | FRANCIS B MACDONALD. } Joint Seoretaries. 

Skye, bor gry wate’ ape Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 

Illustrated, and Is., by post, or at W. Il. SMITH & SON'S Railway Bo: 1k: 

stalis.—Time rh with Map ‘and Fares, free from the Owner, Davip | S U N F l RE A N D a | F E Oo F F l C ES $s, 

MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. es = THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, 8.W. 
SOTASLIEHED 1851, ! OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


B IRKBECK BAN K, | Established 1710. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, 
and Interest allowed on the mini moninly bal 


below £25. Nocommission charged for kceping Accounts 


Home and Foreign Insurances at moderete 


LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Livis, Larg 
| Bonuses, Immediate settlement of © aims, 
when not drawo | . - 





The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three por cent. Interest re- ; FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
PeTne Be on a for its Customers, free of charge, the cu T HROUGHO U T 
Deeds, Writ , and other Securities and Wyaleations the Seaton ot of Bits | 
of Exchange, ividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke | 


and Shares. 
Letters 2 of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pampnie. with full particulars, on application. 
lst March, 1a, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manerer, 


| MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tse origine!, best, and most liberai, 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 





Cash prices. NO extra charge for ‘time given. 


MARRIAGE LAW _DEFENGE UNION, en a cae 


,and ly, 40, and 21, Morwell-street, W, 


Katahlished R62 
Pa tro 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
¢ ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBUR PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
Vice-Presidents. THE 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 





’ 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPARY 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chicf Justice of England, 64, CORNHILL, 


Chairman of Coininittees. 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. aes HOPE, M.P. 
Treasu 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 
t. James’s, S.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILES, Bart., M P., Camelford House, 
Oxtort street, Ww. 


bad... vist 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND3,——ON LAND OR WATER 
AND HA! 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 

| THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 

of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN . . HALVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
| West- END OFFicE—8, GRAND — BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, 
+ 


Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAT & CO., 16, St. James’s- 
stree! WwW. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 


or at the 
Secretary. HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E ¢ 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, | ILLIAM J. haeae ; Secretary. 
London, S.W. 





_To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
eo & CO,’8 OWN SAUCE, 
GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
pe r'TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also ~ 
}ySSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

Price ‘ed. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal Pocket-Hoider, complete - 


Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver l’oc ae ‘Holders oo ——— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
8. —- 


HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’ 8 sister. 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


Anti-corzesive~Fleniite —Durable—Adapting itsel 
0 any Handwriting. 


Fluted Pattern, complete- - - . d. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - - - ~- 68.6d GPeUL ALITI ES tor INVALL Ds. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - + «© «+ + 108. 6d. 





Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


CAUTION—BEWARKE5 of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











